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87 Important Books of the Year _ [89 


SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D., author of Harper’s Readers, &c., &c. Nothing so satisfying 
in the way of school reading books has ever been published. They establish an ideal 
standard, Eight books — one for each year: First year, .25; Second year, .35; Third year, 
45; Fourth year, .45; Fifth year, 45; Sixth year, .50; Seventh year, .50; Eighth year, .50. of the people graphically exhibited in skillful, vivid comparisons; masterly literary style; 
For the convenience of ungraded schools, the first seven books will also be bound in five impartial statements 
volumes. 


TWO NOTABLE TESTIMONIALS. * Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition seems to me an excel- 


** The public is to be congratulated on receiving 
from your press BALDWEIN’S SCHOOL READ- 
ING BY GRADES. In mechanical execution, 
illustrations, gradation, and literary merit, this 
series of Readers was considered the best adapted 
to the needs of our public schools. We have 
adopted Baldwin's School Reading by Grades for 
use in the public schools of Buffalo.’ — Henry P. 
EMERSON, Supt. of Schools, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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By Joun BAcH MCMASTER, Professor of American History in the University of Pennsyl- 


vania. 1.00. A remarkable book. Treatment entirely new in a school history. Progress 





; Significant, helpful pictures. 


, ee eee 7 ‘ re , 
By Jacques W. Repway, F. R, G.S. %0.60, Based on new, lent book for use in schools, I would especially recommend the 


fundamental, and thoroughly sound ideas of instruction. Marks hundred or more exercises in Part III. These are expressed in 
idiomatic English; they are brief, and they give opportunity 
for practice in writing continuous narrative.’ CHARLES P, 


PARKER, Instructor in Harvard University. 


a new era in the teaching and study of geography. Enthusi- 


VDSESSSSSSSSssesseseseseses 


astically indorsed by progressive educators. No other elemen- 


tary geography has been so extensively introduced in so 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 


short a time. : 
By Freprric H, Rirtey and THOMAS TAPPER. Simplest and 


XENOPHON’S CYROPZEDIA. = $1.25. 


I predict for MeMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTO- 
TORY OF THE UNITED ST: cS the heartiest The Course comprises Primer and First Reader, each .30: Sec 
eo : . : . welcome from teachers that has ever greeted a a ‘ ‘ op ge he 
Edited by ¢. W. GLEAsON, Roxbury Latin school. An ashool history.” CHARLES W. LE, Superintendent ond, Third, and Fourth Readers, each Jo; Fifth Reader, .50; 
abridged edition of the Cyropedia, which may alternate of Schools, Albany, N. } & Advanced Reader, $1.00 ; Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, 


with, or in some cases can be substituted for, the Anabasis. DH FSSSS O9GGOS9SS9SSHS. 0699999999 O08 © each $4.00, 
PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK. $0.25. MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHIIETIC. $0.35. 


Latest addition to this author’s well-known successful series of mathematical text-books. 
‘IT would be glad to have every boy who comes to us have, before coming, a thorough dr 
re compan 5 sages ge £ uN ¥ DO} : ’ g, i g rill 
ordinating spelling, language work, punctuation, etc, in this excellent little book. J.G. Esrity, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn, 


best. Itis the coming standard of music instruction for s¢ hools. 


Se eh hd 
9OSO99OO0O0OOOOO 


A sensible, straightforward, well graded, carefully arranged series of spelling lessons, co 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, circulars, and 
Bulletin of New Books on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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“PATRIOTISM WITHOUT JINGOISM.” IN EF YW BOOKS H'OFR 18 9 v. 
= ‘irs 48S . ‘ CG science € id ie is "y 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN tint tessonsin tna scene.) seudders Sew misary 





SiInNort?, of Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal “— IR i Kd , 
A CIVIC READER. By Harry PRATT JUDSON, LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science in School. Price, 60 cents, - ew and Revised Edition. Price, #1,00, 
, University of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated. Price, 60 cents. ag thpeonthentes Fogel oh nde ll atelier Outlines of Literature 
the niversity 0 licag “ , niu ’ ed to the capacities of grammar school pupils. | i é ‘ 
BS Zoe: Det. 00: or ENGLISH AND AMERIC 
, ) *hysies NGLIS RICAN, 
I am sure that the work will be of great service in disseminating the knowledge of the rights and d ties of citizens, Elementary I hysies. SHAW-BACKUS. Price, %1.25. 
ind [I hope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circulation. ABRAM S. HEWITT (Ex-Mayor of | By Dr. ELroy M, AVERY Price, %1.00. | 1 "i i ae 
New York City). . , | Anewand shorter course, prepared on the same unt S | rimary W ord Lessons, 
; MONTPELIER, Sept 10, 1897 | lines as the “ School Physics.” Widest, 06 entinat 
Should be pleased to see ‘‘ The Young American’’ placed in every chool in Vermont, forin matter and make 
s unexcelled, and for inspiring the sentiments of patriotism 1s surpasse d by none The country ¢ ught to rise up at d call; 
you blessed for such a production.””—MASON S. STONE, Superintendent of Education, State of Vermont. | 
STATE HOUSE, Oct. 11, 1897 | 


ind entitled to cot ration in any plantor school sup-| 00 institutions 
| 


School Physics. HANE yougees SHELDON'S NEW SYSTEMS 
By ELRoY M. AVERY. Price, #1.25. OF VERTICAL, AND SLANT WRITING, em 
The leading text-book on the subject, Used in bracing the methods of teaching leading to speed 
A well-conceived and executed book for its purpose, and et 4 } } and correct form ? 
plementary reading. FRANK A. HILL, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED BY) 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. **'shiNork'" "| SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Jl. D. WILLIAMS, AcrT., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago H. I. SMITH, Acr., 14 Ashburton Place, B 
HE COMFORT OF AN EASY-WRITING PEN can scarcely be overes- 


timated. This smoothness of point and ease EKSTE RBROOK P ENS. | 


in action are especial characteristics of the 





number vou want. ask him to order them, and don’t 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, were Caen Ns: 


Should your stationer not have the particular 


be satisfied until you get them. 


Phillips and Fisher’s Elements of Geometry. 


“Tam much pleased with the Phillips & Fisher's | BRIEF LIST OF SCHOOLS USING THIS GEOMETRY. 
: . . , - . Lue ino Universities and Colleges. St. Mark’s School. 

Geometry. and shall use it in my work the es ‘een College. Hopkinson School. 

ee ee TANT enteossor of S208 Willtams College. Browne & Nichols School. 

— ERnNEsT C BRYANT, / rope “nr oS Physics | Tufts College Thayer Academy. 





“We are so well pleased with this book, espe- | 
cially the part devoted to Solid Geometry, that I | 
its ¢ ti ; se in several | term. 
shall recommend its adoption for use In se Bivvone rofessor ¢ | | 

| 4 ; , ‘Sy bury College, Vt, | Bates College. Lawrence Academy. 
divisions of the Durfee High School.’"—CHuarLESs | and Mathematics, Middlebury College, Vie | Bates Colege. Lawrence acedei 
C. Ramsay, Principal B.M.C. Durfee High Schocl, “The Geometry of space is ideal. CoRWIN Weshevun Cnivereity a Kerman bebe 

° SAY, al iW. 4 ; \ ' ale L | , 
Fall Riz r Mass F PAI MER Principal, Letce Slr Academy, Mass. University of Vermont. evnée Miah Hehente. 

U vet, ass. | . [R, 

“It is the most attractive work on the subject 


Middlebury College. Boston. 
, . . ania x : 
that I have ever seen.” —SARAH E. Situ, Profes- 


“T have found enough in it to assure me that it | Cornell University. ” Baltimore. 
will prove the most useful text-book on the subject | 4%0®ns HopEins University. Fall Hiver. 
sor of Mathematics, Mt. Holyoke College, South Kansas City. 
Hadley, Mass. 


that has ever been published." —GEORGE DD. OLD6, | “peceen aed Kansns City 
Professor of Mathematics, Amherst College, Mass. St. Paul’s School. Bt. Joseph. 
Elements of Geometry. By ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, Ph.D., and IRVING 
FisHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. Pp. 540, Crown 5vo. Half 
Leather, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. Key to Phillips and Fisher’s Elements of Geometry, 


Plane Geometry. By —. ST podboaagy ante Including the Abridged Edition, Crown 8vo, Cloth. (/n press.) 
Ph.D. Pp. 263. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 50 cents ; DY mal, -nts. 





/ reparatory Schools. 





Elements of Geometry, Abridged. By ANDREW W. PHILLIPs, Ph.D., 
and IRVING FisHER, Ph.D. Pp. 342. Crown 8vo. $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


lar ! 2 Hie Correspondence invited. 
n iHiustrated des ive circular may he had on ap) ication. 7 ] 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 


nt for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications, 


AMASA WALKER, eae Agee Boyiston St., Boston, Mass 
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X-Ray Equipment 
ONE OF OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Statice Machines. 
Ruhmkorff Induetion Coils. 
Tesla High Frequency Coils. 
Crookes’ Tubes. Fluoroscopes. 


ZIEGLER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Manufacturers, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, | 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers: 





{New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
| cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


A NEW DISCOVERY! 
“DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES.” 


Superior to all other glasses 
for Reading or Distance. 

Guaranteed to cure Weak 

“Eyes and Poor Sight, In- 
flamed Lids, Pain about the 
Eye, Headache, Nervousness, 
Ne ural gi: 4, Sore Eyes. 

These glasses can be used for hours in the strong- 
est light, and they will not tire nor strain, but 
strengthen and invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitted 
by mail, providing you answer the following quea- 
tions: How old? Ever wear glasses? Howlong? Can 
you see better by holetn7 print at an increased dis- 
tance? Do your eyes tire when reading in strong 
light? What do you want glasses for? 

Highly recommended _by Doctors, Lawyers 
Cc lergy men, and Mechanics 

Price of these glasses, with a Warranted Gold 
plated frame, $2.95. 


An Elegant Christmas Gift. 
THESE GLASSES ARE MANUFACTURED 
ESPECIALLY FOR OPTICAL USE. 

Can be had only from 
GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, 
(German Optical Institute) 
28 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mention the Journal of Education. 


! 





Visi t the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Fascinatingly interesting to the tourist. An 
ideal climate. Tropical and volcanic scenery 
of great grandeur. ‘The native race and the 


of these islants the event of a lifetime. A 
select party, personally conducted, under the 
auspices of EDUCATION, will leave Boston in 
February, 1898, returning in April. Every- 
thing absolutely first-class. Send for pro- 


spectus. 
KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield Street, 
eow] Boston, MASss. 


Important to Subscribers. 

In order to place the JoURNAL OF 
Epucatiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE ur 
more at $2 00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PusLisHInG ComPANy, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 





EMER & 


AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oy 





Chemical and Physical 





APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 

















| /VORY'S OAR. 











laundress Ivory Soap. 





SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


{B™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 




















Hf you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


A white soap, it washes white. 












































Se SuUSEPHEILLOTTS 
= A VERTICULAR PEN / 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


< 





JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





— JOSEPH “gm 
-™ [PS caues aon ) 
ee Ci " u 


eum © YOSEPH GILLOTTS 
® MULTISCRIPT 





1046, VERTIGKAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
gate 91 John Street, New York. 





1047, MULTISCRIPT. 





State. 
convinced that the ‘ 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


‘It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ 
This last is of great importance for school work. | 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the | 

From what I pe rsoni ally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully | 

tem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use | 
either in the school or the office. 


Price, 3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


does the work well and quickly. 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
[eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & UO., Leominster, Mass. | 


It 


In fact I do, 





THE | ‘FAL CURR N 


PYM fon 


The First LLL paper 
making news ol the world | 
intelligently digested. Clean 
partisan, uy Sones or » entertai 


Sample tree Vatofinder 















giv ing all the history- 
ogically classified and 
Clear, condensed, non- 
ning, truthful. Trial,13 


weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to s wf 


W shire ton, DC 


A 

-EVE-1S WEFKL: 
: 7 
A 





Every Teacher Needs One. | 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 


| sizes Of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


2 Somereeat At... Roston. 


NEND FOR 
The Boston Collection 


of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, conté xining 
| 62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
| Price by mail, 60 cents, 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 W jek, sa St., Boston, Mags, 


i ELCIN WATCH 






a SET ere are no better watches to be 
ha a than Elgin watches If you buy 
pS eacies one of them you know you will have 


the bes t timekeeper that American 
skill ean make. <All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 


handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
im S plated, will last a lifetime and are 
; INE known the world over ast! standard 
% of Americar mah We endito anyone 
joe giving us his full address peg watch, 
ee ee et eet », C.0.D., 
p with privilege of exan inatio m. If 
( atisfactory, pay ‘ nt $6.50 and 
i. 4S expre ee if ne t, retur n it at 
v ¢ eur cxpense and pay thing. All 
ESAS watches are ruarante cod. if money 
et is sent with mrder we pay all exprest 
wd charges and give a beautiful chain 
free. 





> 
hi 
It ROYAL MFC. CO., 
kK 334 Dearborn &t., pense il. 
Subscribers to “the Jou RNAL 
an have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new vearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PURLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset Street, Roston. 





The Great Historical Review, 


CURRENT HISTORY, 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 


A Quarterly Review of the History of the World. 





interesting to 


most difficult to 
venient record. 


world’s progress, 
ever primarily designed with this purpose in view. 


Quarterly 


senting quarterly an unbiased, 


The history of our own 
day, while it is the most 


political situation an engaging study. Atour], 


us, iS pre- 


cisely that of which it is 


find a con- 


JOURNAL oF Epucation and Current History, 


250 or more Pages each number. 


in a form convenient for reference. 





“It was a happy thought which led 
tothe publication of a periodical mag- 
azine of current history. The back 
volumes constitute the beginning of 
a steadily growing historical series, 
which is pretty sure to find a place 
in every good library.” — Professor 
GOLDWIN Situ in The Week, Yoronto. 





No other publication covers the entire world in each issue, 
reference as highly as you do your Cyclopedia. 


87.50 a Year. 





_—_ 


Occasions will often arise where you will find that the information obtained so 
readily in CURRENT History would either have been unobtainable elsewhere, or 
found only at the cost of tedious research and _ study. 


Sample copy, 


Fully Illustrated. 


Pee the first, CURRENT History has adhered to the single aim of pre- 
reliable, and comprehensive account of the 


It is the only publication 


Hence the advantage of 
having always at hand a 
reference work like Cur- 
RENT History upon which 


reliance may be placed. 


You will prize it for 


25 cents. 





- SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


to one address, $3.50 a year. 





3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Mass. 








K| ND RGAR EN oot | watpesigis 0 
r SCHOOL 

3 Hast 14 " 

SUPPLIES pe 


Send for new Catalogue. 





Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, } art of their spare time to soliciting 
oiders for our if ducational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Addres¢ 
Agency Dent.. N. E. PUB. CO.. 
3 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mass. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, f&ditor. 
Weekly, 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, .. . .. . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 400 ‘* 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, ooo |®* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . :c « Beoo ” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


A LAST YEAR'S BIRD'S NEST. 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
From out my window’s height I see 
A wintry, black, and leafless tree, 
And in among its branches low 
There hangs a nest all filled with snow. 


From early morn till light has sped, 
‘Tis here | write to earn my bread; 
Yet scarcely dare my eyes to raise, 
For fear that nest should meet my gaze. 


Kor I must scribble words that tell 
Of timely topics that will sell, 

And nests are subjects all worn out, 
That no one wants to hear about. 


I strive to think of other things, 

But there that snow-filled bird’s nest swings, 
And daily clamors from the tree, 

“Ah, sing of me! pray sing of me!” 


Even at night my sleep’s opprest, 

I dream of words that rhyme with nest; 
But write of ’em 1 won’t and can’t, 
And here’s this verse to say I shan’t. 


BOOKS. 
“All books grow homilies by time; they are 
Temples, at ce, and Landmarks. In them, we 
Who but for them, upon that inch of ground 
We call ‘The Present,’ from the cell could see 
No daylight trembling on the dungeon bar: 
Turn, as we list, the globe’s great axle round, 
Traverse all space, and number every star: 
And feel the Near less household than the Far! 
There is no Past, so long as books shall live! 
A disinterred Pompeii wakes again 
For him who seeks yon well.’ 
Lord Lytton 


AN ECHO. 


—_— 
‘ 


[From Address of Henry Houck, Ph. D., Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania, at Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association. 

We hear a great deal about the rights of children. 
The greatest right a child has is to obey 

The greatest kindness in the world is for a teathe) 
to be firm with a child; the greatest cruelty, to b 
vacillating. 

That teacher never succeeds who has not a warm 


heart, who does not love little children. 


Be — kind. Unpropitious,—untoward = cireum 
stances will melt awav if vou are kind. 
The first five minutes of the term settles things to 


ereat extent. 

What power there is in a sweet, low voice. 

Many a school is dead because of a sharp fault 
finding tone in the teacher. 

As | STOW older, | think more and more of a little 
kindness, a little cheer. 

In too many schools al] enjoyment Is al the head of 
the class,—let us go down to the foot. | 

Never say, “Only a country scho ].”” If there 1s 
teacher on earth who has power, it is the country 


school teacher, a 


1 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


BY FRANK V. IRISH. 


Author of ‘American and British Authors,” from which work the 


cuts are taken. 


In the easterh part ol Haverhill, Mass., int 
heuse built by his first American ancestor more than 
two liundred years ago, John Greenleaf Whittier was 
horn December 17, 180%. and here he spent his boy 
heod and early manhood. In his autobiography 
Whittier savs: “My father was a farmer in moderate 
circumstances—-a man of good natural ability. and 
sound judgment. . . . The farm was not 
profitable one: it was burdened with debt, and w 
had no spare money; but with striet economy we lived 
comfortably and respectably. Both my parents were 
members of the Societ) of Fmends. I had a brother 
and two sisters. Our home was somewhat lonely 
half hidden in oak woods, with no house in sight, 
ened we had few companions of our age, and few oeea 
sions of recreation, Our school was only for twelve 
weeks in the year—in the depths of winter and a hat! 
a mile away.” In his poem, “Telling the Bees,” ana 
again in “Phe Barefoot Boy.” he gives us glimpses 
of his ehildhood home. 


In “Snow-Bound™ the poet gives a delightful pic 





JOHN GREENLEAFP WHITTIER, 


ture of his childhood home, and sketehes the men 


hers of the family with eXGUISITe skill. 


We can never forget the glimpses and outlin 
sketehes of the members of this Christian home, and 
Mr. Whittier’s words in his defense of the 
Quakers come to mind: “From the rise of the 
society to the present time the peace, purit 
and peculiar eetness of Quaker homes have 
wPeH Prove Lite -Ketehimng eacl f th 
older members of the family, he writes mos 
tenderly of Ilizabeth. “the youngest and dea 
est.” who was his companion and inspiration 
through those dark and dreadful anti slaver 
vears, and who passed away a vear before “Snow 


Bound” was written 
oe oat , , e 
Whittier’s biographer, Samu M. Piekard, 


says of th mother: “The poet's mother, Abigail 
Whittier, was esteemed by all who knew her as 
one of the loveliest and saintliest of women 
She was a person of much native refinement 
of feelings and manners, ith a  dignit 


of bearing and benignity of expression 


q}] who knew her 


; A ed 
that impressed and charmed 

+1 ms lank anal 
Her fac 1 ni erv fair, her eves dark and 


expressive. For fifty years she was the guide, coun- 


<elor. and friend of her illustrious son, who repaid 
her devotion with a love as deep and tender as her 


own.” With such a mother and “the dear aunt” 





Merey, and such sisters as Mary and Elizabeth as com- 
panions, how fortunate, how rich was young Whit- 
tier! Memory recalls his beautiful tribute to Chris- 
tian womanhood, in that sweet little poem, “Gone.” 

Ten years before his mother’s death, Whittier 
wrote in a letter toa friend: ‘Mother! how much 
there isin that word! If there is one earthly blessing 
for which more than another I feel thankful, it is that 
she is still spared to me to whom I can apply that en 
dearing name.” 

It was also fortunate for this poet and reformer 
that the books of the Whittier household were of a 
strong religious character, mostly Quaker journals, 
whose authors were unconsciously saintly. Fore- 
most among the books of this Christian home was the 
Bible, which voung Whittier loved, and learned by 
heart, and whose strong, sweet influence guided and 
inspired his life, and is never absent from his writ- 
nes, 

When young Whittier was fourteen, his first 
teacher, Joshua Coffin, fresh from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, again taught their district school, and spent 
many evenings in the Whittier home. Besides tell- 
ing stories of college life, he brought books of adven- 
ture and read to the family as they sat by the old 


fire-place. One evening he brought a copy of Burns’ 


poems, explaining the Scotch dialect as he read. 
Whittier’s biographer says: “Greenleaf listened spell- 
hound in his corner. A fire was that evening kindled 
upon an altar which grew not cold for seventy years.” 
Noticing the de p interest of the boy, his teacher left 
the book with him. In his poem, “Burns,” that most 
tender and beautiful tribute ever paid to Scotland's 
hest loved bard, Whittier tells of that evening in his 
childhood home. 

Young Whittier began at once to try Ins own wings 
us a poet, and, after making many attempts, ventured 
to show some of his lines to his sister Mary, who was 
about Wo Vvears older than the would-be poet. 
Thinking that her brother's poems were as good as 
those in the newspapers, Mary selected “The Exile’s 
Departure,” and sent it without her brother's know! 
eo’ to vouneg (larrison’s paper, the l'ree Press. 
Qne day while this lad of sixteen was helping mend 

stone wall I) the roadside, the postman rode hy on 
horseback and tossed him the paper. Whittier says: 

| took up the sheet and was surprised and over 
joved {o see my lines in the *Poet’s Corner.’ I stood 
raving at them in wonder, and my unele had to call 


me several times to mv work before | could recover 


eA aera 
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mvself.”° Soon after another poem, “The Deity’ 
is published in the Free Press, with the following 

eulogistic introduction by Mr. Garrison: “The author 

of the following graphic sketch, which would do 

credit to riper years, is a youth of only sixteen. 

His poetry bears the stamp of true poetic genius, 
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which, if carefully cultivated, will rank him among 
the bards of his country.” Mr. Garrison was anxious 
to see the young poet of Tlaverhill, and drove out 
from Newburyport, a distance of fourteen miles. 
Mr. Pickard describes this visit to the Whittier home: 
“The editor was a neatly-dressed, handsome, and 
affable voung gentleman, and his coming to the farm- 
house, accompanied hy a lady friend, caused quite a 
sensation. Whittier was at work in the field, clad 
with reference to comfort in a warm day, and was 
disposed to excuse himself, but his sister Mary per- 
suaded him to make himself presentable and receive 
his city visitors. This was the beginning of the life- 
long acquaintance and friendship of these two re- 
markable omen. Garrison, with the — social 
tact that distinguished him, put the shy youth at his 
ease at once. Ife heartily commended his work, 
and assured him of his belief of his capacity for 
better things. Ile advised him to secure an educa- 
tion.” Young Whittier spent two terms of six 
months each in Haverhill Academy, paying the ex- 
penses of the first term by making slippers, the 
sccond by teaching a country school in West Ames- 
bury. With the advantages of the academy and 
aecess to the best libraries of the village, he was rich 
in opportunities, Ilis biographer says: “One can 
imagine the surprise and pleasure of such a mind as 
his when the great fields of literature, hitherto closed 
to him, were thrown open. Ile was in the prime of 
his voung manhood when he took his first plunge 


While revel- 


ing in the poetry of the great masters, in the adven- 


into the glorious Shakespearean flood. 


tures of travelers, in the history of nations, and =. — 


in the wit and satire of Sterne and Swift, he 
neither neglected his studies, nor omitted fre 
quently to try his own wings in song.” 

Thirty of the best years of Whittier’s life 
were given to the anti-slavery struggle. Of his 
services in this noble cause, Oliver Johnson 
says: “The prophet bard of America, poet of 
freedom, humanity, and religion, whose words of 
holy fire aroused the conscience of a guilty 
nation, and melted the fetters of the slaves.” 
Whittier frequently refers to these years thai 
tried men’s souls, 

In 1836 the Llaverhill farm was sold, and the 
Whittier family, the poet, his mother, aunt 
Merey, and Iclizabeth, moved to Amesbury, eight 
miles down the Merrimae. The Whittier home at 
\mesbury is a plain, old-fashioned wooden house, with 
an upright, and an ell, painted white, surrounded by a 
pi lke | it RCE and has a garden in the rear, in which are 
trees, fruits, and flowers. The poet’s study, called 
the “garden room,” is very cosy and homelike, with 
its Franklin stove making an open wood fire in the 

inter, on the right of which are shelves containing 
\Ir. Whittier’s favorite books; on the left stands his 
writing desk; sofa and easy chairs have an inviting 
look, and the table and walls are covered with pre 
clous souvenirs, among which are a water color pic 
ture of the Ilaverhill home, and fringed gentians 
painted by Lucey Larcom. One stands reverently in 
this sacred room, where “Snow-Bound” and many 
other poems we love were written; where the “T][er- 
mit of Amesbury” welcomed so many illustrious men 
and women 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Childs, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, 
J.T. Fields, Mrs Fields, Matthew Arnold, “Grace 


Greenwood.” 


Garrison, Phillips, ‘Sumner, Beecher, 


“Cail Hamilton.’ Celia Thaxter, Luev 
Larcom, and many others, not forgetting the roman- 
tic pilerimage of Alice and Phoelb Carv, of whieh 


Mr. Whittier writes so tenderly in his poem. “The 


Sing 

Toa rrespondent who expressed compassion for 
Mr. Whittier in his loneliness, and asked why he 
never married, he replied: “Cireumstances—the eare 
of an ed mother, and the dutv owed to a sister in 
delicat th Tol many years must be my excuse 
for living the lonely life which has called out thy 
puy.... My life has heen on the whole quite 








as happy as I deserved, or had a right to expect. I 
know there has something very sweet and beautiful 
heen missed, but I have no reason to complain. I 
have learned, at least, to look into happiness through 
the eves of others, and to thank God for the happy 
When told 


by a friend that “Memories” was her favorite poem, 


unions and holy firesides I have known.” 


he replied: “I love it, too; but hardly knew whether 
to publish it, it was so personal and near my heart.” 
As we read the romance of his life told so tenderly in 
this exquisite poem, we understand how the poet 
could sav: “IT know there has something very sweet 
and beautiful been missed.” 

During the last sixteen years of Mr. Whittier’s life 
a part of each vear was spent with his cousins, the two 
Miss Johnsons, and their sister, Mrs. Woodman, at 
their delightful country home, Oak Knoll, Danvers, 
Mass. IJlis eighty-fourth and last birthday was 
celebrated at the home of his cousin, Joseph Cart- 
land of Newburyport. “Sixty members of the 
Whittier Club of Haverhill, his native town, called 
in the morning, bringing with their congratulations 
cight-four roses encircled with a searf, upon the 
ends of which were etchings of Whittier’s birthplace 
and the old schoolhouse of his boyhood.” 

The close of Whittier’s earthly life was as peaceful 
and beautiful as his, old age had been gracious and 
sweet. It was at the early dawn of a_ beautiful 
autumn day, just as the sun was beginning to shed 
his glory over the mountains and the sea; “it was at 
the close of a day equally perfect that his casket was 
lowered to a bed of roses in a grave lined with ferns 


and golden-rod.” 
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ind the following quotations in Whittier’s 
J CMs? 
‘, Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 
The tissue of the Life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
5. Give every child his right of school, 
Merge private greed in publie good, 
And spare a treasury overfull 


The tax upon a poor man's food, 


1, Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float; 
The crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom is the freeman’s vote! 
5. Aad one in heart, as one in blood, 
Shall all her peoples be; 
The hands of human brotherhood 
Are clasped beneath the sea. 
6. Her step grew firmer on the hills 
That watch our homesteads over; 
On cheek and lip, from summer fields, 
She caught the bloom of clover. 
7 Keep in the little maiden’s breast 
‘The pity which is now its guest! 
l.et not her cultured years make less 
The childhood charm of tenderness. 
8 A seeming child in everything, 
Save thoughtful brow and ripening charms, 
As Nature wears the smile of Spring 
When sinking into Summer's arms. 


WHAT IS TRACHING? 
BY W. P. BECKWITH, 
Salem Normal School, Massachusetts. 


Compelled to choose between a mere outline and 
an attempt to make one fundamental point clear and 
emphatic, Ishave chosen the latter alternative; and | 
shall endeavor to set forth the essential nature of 
teaching, without any attempt to show how the con- 
ditions under which the work it done, the personal 
peculiarities of the teacher and the taught, or other 
circumstances, modify and sometimes complicate the 
subject. 

Our earliest ideas are derived from the use of our 
senses. ‘lhe child sees, tastes, smells, ete., and from 
these acts he gets knowledge. The early ideas are 
very simple—they may be called primary—the mere 
elements of knowledge. Inasmuch as the senses can 
apprehend only material things, the child’s early 
knowledge is purely material. Later, the process of 
acquiring knowledge becomes much more complex, 
hut my present purpose will be best served by con- 
fining our consideration to the early and simple 
instances, 

Let, then, any one of the senses represent the mind 
acquiring knowledge. We will take the sense of 
sight. It is aroused to activity by a certain kind of 
stimulus. That stimulus is light; and, speaking in 
the ordinary sense, it is the only stimulus to which 
the sense of sight will respond. When rays of light 
from an object are reflected.to the eye, that organ is 
so affected thereby, that, through its instrumentality, 
the mind is able to see, and to have formed within it 
an idea, corresponding to the external object from 
which the light was reflected—that is, to gain knowl- 
edge. 

Certain conditions are thus necessary to produce 
the state of mind we eall knowledge. Still confin- 
ing our attention to the field of the sense of sight, 
there must be: 

First of all, the sense itself, ineluding — its 
mechanical appliances—an eye in normal condition, 
an optic nerve to transmit the impression to the 
brain, a brain in healthy operation, as well as an ego, 
or individuality, who shall recognize all these as his 
eve, his brain, and consequently appropriate the 
product as his. 

Again, the sense must be excited by the appro 
is responsive 


priate stimulus. The sense of sight 


only to light—sounds, flavors, and odors do not affect 
it. And, unless each sense is moved upon by its 
appropriate and peculiar stimulus, not only will no 
knowledge be derived from that sense, but the sense 
itself, by disuse, will become weakened, and after suc- 
cessive generations of constant disuse it might even 
be obliterated. 

But the sense and the appropriate object are nol 
the only conditions of knowledge. These must be 
brought into the right relations with each other. 
[ere is the work of the teacher in its simplest form 


ts most clementary sense, is bringing 


‘Teaching, in 
an appropriate object into right relations with the 
sense by which it may be apprehended. Teaching 
occasions right IM pre ssions, or the kind of activity 
adapted to occasion right impressions. 

There is ever this to remember. The ideas whieh 
we derive from physical objects are the basis of all 
our knowledge; they are the clearest of all our ideas; 
they are most definitely and firmly retained. But 
the work with them must be so done as to arouse the 
interest of the child, lead him to observe, and ocea 
sion, in due time, the fit expression of the ideas which 
he has gained. These ideas again give the children 
terms and values by which they may characterize and 
explain those which cannot be so presented for study. 
In the study of physical objects not actually pre 
sented to the senses, the best possible subsitute must 
be employed. A model, a drawing or picture, a ver- 
bal description these are the substitutes usually 
available, and T have enumerated them in the order 


of their excellence. The verbal description, except 
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is it employs terms and values which have been 
mained through the senses, has, for young children, 
ery little value. 

Using the sense of sight as a representative of the 
iowers of the mind, objects of sight as types of what 
may Occasion Impressions upon the mind, | have tried 
to point out the functions of the teacher. If we are 
dealing with subjects, rather than with objects of 
thought, the work may be more complicated, but I 
do not see that the essential nature of teaching is 
changed, It is still the work of the teacher to place 
these subjects in right relations to the suitable powers 
of the mind, to the end that impressions may be made, 

nd that right impressions may be made. We are 
till to use the best attainable sources of information, 
hut we shall derive constantly more and more assist 
ince from the imagination, the judgment, and the 
taste of the pupil. Because we are not handling 
iyvsical objects in the upper grades of the schools 
<o much as we doin the primary schools, it by no 
means follows that everything is to be gained from 
a slavish adherence to the printed text, without due 
enare on the part of the teacher to place all these sub- 

cts in right relations to the mind of the child, to 

end that the activity of the child may be excited 

nd that he may be led to work for himself. And, 
ifter all, one of the most valuable and searching tests 
of teaching is this—how far does it lead the pupil to 


THE CHRISTMAS OF OLD MIS’ STEBBINS. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, 





AN EXERCISE. 

Scene.—Three boys with skates thrown over their 
shoulders walk across the stage, whistling. One stops 
ubcut midway, and suggests that they have some fun on 
the way home. The others, who are a step or two in ad- 
vance, come back and listen to his plan. 

Jim.—‘‘Tell you what, boys, let’s get some fun out of th’s 


afternoon, if the ice wasn’t any good. What's the matter 


with giving that old Mis’ Stebbins a good scare? It's 
toe good a chance to be missed passing right by her 
house this way! Iowe her one, too. She used to frighten 
me to death when I was a little tad, with her old hooked 
nose and squinty eyes. And she told my father on me 

ce when I played hookey, and got me a good licking 
for it!”’ 

Sam.—‘I’m in for it. What’ll we do?” 

Jim.—Let’s slip around there back of her house (he 
points to a part of the stage concealed from the audience 
by the curtain), and look in the window, and if she’s sit- 
ting there give a chuckle anda howl and a groan, just like 
the maniac did in ‘Jane Eyre’ at the matinee Saturday. 
it'll be as easy—we can get away before she can pos- 
ibly see us—you know how she hobbles!”’ 

Sam. “Jolly! I’ve got a score to settle against her, 
too. Let’s go one at atime. Say, I’ve got that maniac 
ell down to a. fine point. Been practicing onit, Listen!” 
He doubles up and opens his mouth very wide. Jim 


claps his hand over it hurriedly.) 


Jim.—"Sh! Do you want to. spoil everything, you 
ny?” 
Sam.—‘‘Ah-h-h (in a rather cross, guttural tone), she 
ouldn’'t o’ heard me! Who's a-going first?” 

Jim.—‘I am, of course, ‘cause | thought of it first. But 
iy, I'l tell you what, when you hear me, you just let 
ut, too, you boys, and it'll sound as though there's a 
hole army of ’em!” 

Sam.—“All right—and me and Tom’ll draw cuts to set 
vhich’ll go next.” 

Jim (starting off).—‘‘Now you be ready, and when you 
car me you take it up!” (He disappears behind the cur- 
iin at the side. Tom sits down on his skates.) 
Sam.—You get up there. You can’t yell half as well 
iting down.” 

Tom.—‘I’m tired.—and anyway I don't half like this 

iness. And I'll tell you right now that 

Sam.—‘‘Hark! (They both look in the direction Jim 

gone, and listen intently.) False alarm! But it’s 
e to hear him. Wonder what he’s doing. Say, Tom 
esitatingly), I don’t believe | like the business either.” 
He fumbles at his skate straps. Tom jumps up.) 
rom.—-‘Give me your hand! I wanted to say some- 
ng against it all the time, but you and Jim seemed so 
t on it—and then the truth is I was too much of a cow- 
Let’s go and head Jim off. But it’s too late. Oh! 

hy didn’t I speak up in the beginning ” (Re-enter Jim, 
reathless. ) 


Jim.—*Boys, I feel as if I’d ought to be kicked all over 
the county. I never was so ashamed of myself in all my 
life!”’ 

Tom.—-‘‘What is it?” 

Sam.—‘Did she see you?” 

Jim.—*No. But let me tell you. When I peeked in, 
she was just going to eat her supper,—and there wasn’t 
anything on the table but just cabbage, and there wasn’t 
hardly any fire in the stove, and the wind whistling 
around like it would knock the old house all to pieces! 
Well, she bowed her head and prayed just as thankful-like 
as if she’d had everything. I tell you now the tears came 
to my eyes, and I’m not ashamed of them either!” (He 
rubs his coat sleeve across his eyes.) “I looked in the coal 


house when I went by, and there wasn’t half a bucketful 


if coal there, and | made up my mind that she should 
have a wagonload of coal, and something besides cabbage 
for her Christmas dinner to-morrow or my name wasn’t 
Jim Pacey!” 

Tom (eagerly).—‘‘] want to do something for her too. ’ 

Sam.—And put me down, old fellow. I’m awfully glad 
the way it’s turned out! Tom and I were just talking be 
fore you came back about its being too bad.” 

Jim.—~-‘Well, now let’s put our headstogether.” (He sits 
down, and the other two follow his example.) “I’ve got 
money put away to get father a Christmas present, but I’m 
just going to tell him to-night about old Mis’ Stebbins, 
and I know he'll be more’n glad to have me use it for coal 
for her. And I’m going to have her have some of our 
Christmas turkey. I'll get the housekeeper to do up a 
basketful of things for her.”’ 

Sam.—‘‘I’ve got some money I was going to spend on 
myself—just foolishness. And I’m going to have my 
mother get her a shawl and some shoes with it.” 

Tom (eagerly).—‘‘I can’t do as much as you boys, but 
you know I raised a lot of potatoes and pumpkins, and 
they're every bit mine. and I'l] give her all she can eat 
this winter!’ 

Sam.—-‘‘Let’s shake hands on it all around. and then 
make a rush! That shawl’s got to be bought to-night 
and the shoes, too, for she ought to have her things Christ 
mas morning, sure. And how about the coal. Jim?” 


Jim.—"'It’s too late in the day to have it delivered till 
after Christmas, but I’ll get uncle’s wagon, and shovel in 
enough out of our coal house to keep her toasting warm 
till the coal man can get to her—and [’ll drive around for 
Tom and his pumpkins and potatoes, and then we'll go for 
you and your things, and then we'll make her a visit!” 

Tom.— “Hip, hip, hurrah!” 

Sam.—'‘'Now for a tiger.” 

All.—“‘Hip, hip hurrah!” 

(They rush off the stage.) 


SHOW THE PERFECT MODEL. 


BY ADA EUNICE ROCKWELL. 


imerson. of the famous sehoo!l in Boston. says: 
“Show the child the 1 rfeet model. neve thre dis 


torted.” Have you noticed when riding a bievel 


ic 
the obstacl you trv to avoid is the VO] one you run 


Into? This may also be true in our teaching. You 
say fo John, “Don’t read through your nose!” \il] 
that remedy the trouble. think vou? Rather show 
John how to threw the sound through his mouth. 


A singing master savs to lis pupil, “You are too 


stiff!” and immediately the poor vietim is mor rigid 
thon eve >. A lye Is preparing to de liver a de hada 
tion: sav to him that he looks awkward and see how 
graceful hie vil] ppear when hie Comes hefore lis 
audience, 

More than one career las heen blighted hy mak ne 
the child too conscious « himself Avoid the in 
Ing master who < you studyin he phvsiology of 
he yoeal tubs The le vou thin of them, 
more artisty ee vVour pe rformanee, True artists 
forvet self \ vreat deal has heen said about imita 
tion readin nd smngmge, a i! the teacher exclaims in 
alarm. “Are we expeeted to furnish a perfect mode] 
physically 2 dsartist call aa Not necessarily, brit 
vou may furnish one so far above the child’s that he 
l something each for 

The teache creams to her school, “Be quiet!” 
Why does it never occur to her to set them the ex- 
amph 2 Walk through the halls of some of our 


publi cchools and you will be surprised at the high 


pit hi cd vol Cs. 


Did vou ever trv making the naughty boy of your 


school think he is a good boy? It will not always 


work, still if you show a_ boy you expect disorder 


from him, you will surely get it. It is the same old 


storv.—the mirror is used too much in the school- 


room. Make a boy forget how wretched he is if you 
want to find the good in him’? Give your pupils 
vood reading to copy, not poor reading to avoid. Let 
them hear good singing. In other words, keep the im- 
perfect, the distorted, out of sight and hearing as 


much as possible, and watch the results, 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE COMPOSITIONS.--( V//1.) 


BY E. O FIELD. 


it. Describe a large railway station. 
2. Deseribe a beautiful sunset. 

fe Describe a cemetery. 

if.) Describe a boarding school. 


», Desertbe a school exhibition. 

16, Deseribe some beautiful home. 

ti.) Write about a family kitchen. 

iS. Deseribe a beautiful picture. 

1%. Desertbe a visit to the state house, city hall 


“court house. 


SO. Desertbe a labor strike. 


HINTS IN PHYSICS, 
ADAPTED FROM J. BP. PILENIX. 


\ 


\pply heat to a dipper of water. Test with a ther 


memeber, The temperature cannot he raised above 
wie deerees, digit Water Is slowly chaneed to a Os 
by the heat. Notice that if takes a lone time for all 


the water to boil away. 


Simply to convert a pound of water into vapor a 
quantitv of heat would be required sufficient to raise 
five pounds of cast-iron to its meltine point. On 


the other hand, when a pound of vapor condenses 


the same quantity of heat is given out. 
| 


The pre le etoted shove bitist ly 1] ed {oO @ 
Nain 
| Why it takes so lone for water to boil away 


» Why sprinkling the floor cools a room. 
} Why prespiration is useful in) keeping the 
body cool. (The body furnishes the heat to change 


the water toa eas. Water does not evaporate readily 


on mugeyv days, as the air then hold nearly all the 
vapor it ean. henee we suffer most from heat on such 
davs.) 

IL = 6OWh wet feet and damp Clothing are likely 


to cause colds. (They take so much heat from the 
body as to chill it.) 

>. Why it is cooler after a shower. 

G Why water will boil sooner j covered, 


(ley; poratron is preve nied.) 


+ \\ hy if Is not economical LO burn wel or vreen 
wood 
S. Tlow ee is made artificially. (In iee machines 


apmidly, and 


ome liquid. as ammonia. is evaporated 


heat is taken from the water to cause {hae evapora 


QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR.—(V 1.) 


BY F. W. LEWIS 
Conclusion. What is the theme of the play? 


What is its lesson? What is the connection of main 
l 


prot and vunderplot 7 What are the leading charac 
te) rn) ¢ Vel)? low ryt t he Lwe plots linked together? 


What sre thy¢ problem ol the play? What is the 


lramatic centre? Tlow are the plots there brought 
focus? What is the climax? How are the 


' , 1 eee 4 ] ] 
probien there brought fo a solution: Llow qo pnoth 


stories vnite mn the dramatic centre and in the 


Mo wl dvantage in the plot ar rned the fol 
low ne ! Kent The idle rein Ol kMdimund ? 
The feigned madness of Edgar? The loss of 


Gloster’s eves? The death of Cornwall? 


Why does not the author give us some lighter 
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underplot to relieve the tension of the main plot? 
Why make the underplot illustrate the same theme 
as the main plot? Which characters in the under- 
plot correspond somewhat to which ones in the main 
plot? 

What is the religion of the play? In the old 
Greek religions how were filial duty and hospitality 
revarded? What examples of Nemesis in the play 
follow a disregard of these duties? Why should 
Shakespeare make this play so thoroughly pagan? 

What sort of a man has Lear been, in disposition 
and temperament? In moral and mental character- 
What sort of a king has he been? What 
How do these characteristics affect 
How 


istics? 
sort of a father? 
the development of the incidents of the play? 
do they influence the advance of Lear’s insanity? 
What is the type of his insanity? With what other 
types of mental unsoundness is it compared in the 
play? Why this comparison? Where seems to you 
now to be the first indication of Lear’s unsoundness 
of mind? Do other characters in the play recognize 
it there? 

What is your estimate of Cordelia? What are her 
most mental and moral ? 
What has made her so beloved? Why is she so little 


Why does she seem to be one of the 


prominent chara teristics, 


on the stage? 
most prominent characters in the play? How is her 
her most with our 
Are all these 


Is there anything in- 


prominence secured? Do we see 
own eyes or with the eves of others? 
different 


consistent in 


views consistent? 
her refusal to gratify her father in the 
test scene? 

characteris- 


What 


In what respects do they 


Compare Goneril and Regan. 
tics have they in common? 


differ? What effect is gained by the contrast be- 


What is 


Have they any show 


tween them and Cordelia? the reason for 
their treatment of their father? 
of justification for it? Why does Shakespeare repre- 
sent women as so eyil in all their thoughts and pur- 
poses? 

Cornwall. 


What 


cause for the late arousing of Albany? 


Compare Albany and How are they 


fitted to their wives? temperamental 
What is the 
effect of thus separating him from the others of the 
quartette” What position does he hold at the close 
of the play? 

What position has the Fool in the play? Is he 
really deficient mx nially ? Is he 
pathetic? 


more amusing or 
Compare his feeling for Lear with that 
Why does he 
Why if he is so devoted to the 


of Gloster and Kent? 


SO early dis- 
appear from view? 
king can he not help him more? 
What 
are lis leading characteristics? Ilow do these char- 
him?’ Why has he not more fully 
appreciated the characters of his sons? Is there anv 
justice In his sufferings? What is the effect upon us 
of his long association with Edgar in the latter part 
of the play? 

What is Edmund's position in the play? 
his chief characteristics, moral and 
source of his villainy? 


What is the position of Gloster in the play? 


acteristics serve 


What are 
mental? What 


is the Compare him with 


Regan and Goneril in malice and hardness of heart. 
Why do they sO admire him? Is his wickedness 
more easily accounted for than theirs? 

What are Edear’s characteristics of temperament 
and disposition? What is his chief moral character 
istic?) What is his mental abilitv? Whv should it 
show imeore plainly in’ the latter part of the plav? 
What effect is gained by the contrast between him 
ind Edmund? Compare him in filial devotion with 
Cordelia. What is his most notable characteristic ? 


What are Kent’s charac teristics me ntally, m« rally, 


temperamentally ? (‘Compare him with dear in 


fidelitv and resource. In what wav mav he be con 
trasted with Fdmund? 

Wh: 1 the most pathetic scene in the play? 
Whiel t | most horrible which the most tragie? 
Me . mpres Is ther An cene that is 
Wn ne! In which cele do we se most clearly 

retribution of poetic justice 9 Why do we not 
mee virtue rewarded ae well an vies punished? Would 
the en ( oetie instice he hetter erved by setting 
Lear again on the throne with Cordelia as his com 
gece Wai i Soe cee ayer a“ of a study of 
! nA ea dnes sronee What 
lessons does it teach? 


RULES FOR DIVISIBILITY. 


Any number is divisible by,— 
2, if the right-hand figure is divisible by 2. 
3, if the sum of the figures is divisible by 3. 
1, if the last two figures are divisible by 4. 
5, if the last figure is 0 or 5. 
6, if the number is divisible by 2 and 3. 
_ if the last three figures are divisible by 8. 
9, if the sum of the figures is divisible by 9. 
10, if the last jigure is 0. 
11, if the difference between the sums of its figures 
in the odd and even places is 0 or divisible by 11. 
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SCHOOLROOM AQUARIA. 
BY LUCY WILSON. 
An aquarium properly cared for and intelligently 
used is not only an object of beauty, but also an effi- 


cient aid in nature work. These are the essentials:— 


1, a glass globe or jar; 2, river sand; 3, water 


plants: 4. cold water; 5, light; 6, animals. 
1. The size and shape of the aquarium is abso- 
A cylindrical vessel holding 


lutely non-essential. 


five gallons, worth about $1.25, would be an excellent 
choiee. 

2. The sand must be thoroughly cleaned by re- 
There 


sand covering the bottom of a five-gallon tank, for 


peated washings. should be two inches of 
which also two bunches of cabomba or myriophyllum 
will be sufficient plants. 

3. The lead should be removed from the plants 
and the leaves broken from the stem for an inch from 
the 


the 


base. Plant securely in the sand, preferably in 
two rear corners. 

1. Cold, clear water should be 
Neither plants 
turbed if the foree of the falling water is broken by 


poured into the 


aquarium. nor sand will be dis- 


letting it fall first over the hand. 
5. The aquarium should be permanently where 


it gets, 1f possible, good northern light. In a few 


days the water will be crystal clear, thoroughly 
aerated, ready for the animals. 

6. Llealthy American gold and silver fish cost a 
little more, but they are much hardier than the Ger- 
man fish, which are so abundant at ten cents each, 
and so seldom worth buying. 


The fish should not be too large hor too numerous. 


[f vou are so fortunate as to have a good northern ex- 


posure, and if the room is not overheated, a dozen 


medium-sized fish will not be too manv in a five- 


gallon aquarium, 
dace, black-banded sunfish 


gold fish, as well as tadpoles, 


Young minnows, may 


he safely placed with 


snails and mussels: eels, Sunnles, cattish, mud min- 


HNows, ¢ raviish. beet li Ss. must be eared for separately. 
It is better to keep a few gold fish first, experiment- 


ing later with the less hardy, but more interesting, 


kinds. 

Mussels and tadpoles are cheap. ‘Tadpoles bought 
now are not likely to develop much more until 
spring. feeding them on raw scraped beef and keep- 


ine them ina warm room often hastens the process. 


eed every other day. A piece of the prepared 
fish food two inches square ought to be sufficient for 
a dozen medium-sized gold fish. Snails, mussels, and 
[tis a good 


little 


tadpoles do not require special feeding. 


plan to give all animals once a week a very 
scraped beef, but great care must be exer ised to re- 
move the undevoured food. 
With a sponge keep the outside and inside ot the 
aquarium clean. ‘The water in evaporating is apt to 
lv white line, which, however, may easily 
be removed. The water should be replenished from 
to time, pouring it over the hand, 
break the force of its descent. 
If the animals die, it 
diseased in the first 


leave an ue 


tim as before. to 
is either because they were 
hecause the aquarium 
sets too littl food is allowed to de- 
cay, or hecause the room is kent too hot for either fish 
or children If the water becomes quickly green, it 
is hecause the aquarium receives too much light. 
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BY C. B. KELLEY. 


2NGLISH LITERATURE.—(II.) 


_— 


AGES OF 


Thomas B. Macaulay. (History of Eng- 
land.) 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Elizabeth Barret Browning. 

Robert Browning. (The Ring and the 
Book.) 

Charles Dickens. 

William M. Thackeray. 

| Mary Ann Cross. 

John Ruskin. (Modern Painters.) 

Thomas Carlyle. (The French Revolu- 
tion.) 

Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Charles Kingsley. (Hypatia.) 

Charles Darwin. (Evolutionist.) 





Herbert Spencer. (Scientist.) 
Victorian Age, | James A. Froude. (Historian.) 
1830- — Thomas Huxley. (Scientist.) 


Jean Ingelow. (Novelist and Poetess. ) 

Charlotte Bronte. (Jane Eyre.) 

Matthew Arnold. (Critic.) 

William Tyndall. (Scientist.) 

Michael Farrady. (Scientist.) 

John Stuart Mill. (Scientist.) 

Anna Jameson. (Essayist.) 

Dr. C. H. Spurgeon. (Great Divine.) 

Max Muller. (Chips from a German 
Work-Shop.) 

Charles Reade. (Novelist.) 

George Henry Lewes. (Life and Work 
of Goethe.) 

Thomas Arnold. (Roman History.) 
William E. Gladstone. (Studies in 
Homer.) 
Wilkie Collins. 


(Moonstone. ) 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


BY J. W. REDWAY, F. &. G. S. 


What is meant by the nitrates that are exported 
from some of the South American countries? 

The nitrates may be either sodium nitrate or potassium 
nitrate. The former is commonly called cubic nitre, or Chile 
saltpetre ; the latter, Peruvian nitre. 
now comes from Chile, and it is the chief source of revenne. 


Almost the whule product 


Ilow much time can be profitably spent in clay or 
sand modeling. 

So far as geography is concerned, the moulding-board 
should be used in much the same way as the blackboard. 
When the pupil’s knowledge of any relief form is not fully 
developed, the moulding-board comes well in hand. In 
general, however, the value of the moulding-board has 
been overrated, and much time has been wasted on topo- 
graphic forms that have no existence in nature. Much 
time, too, has been unprofitably spent in moulding forms 
with which the pupil is perfectly.familiar. In the hands 
of an unskillful teacher, attempts at modeling geographic 
forms are a waste of time that would better be spent in 
ithe study of pictures. The study of good topographic 
models, however, is quite another matter. Time can be 
profitably spent on this work from the time the pupil en 
ters the primary school until he leaves the high school 
Models made by such men as the brothers Mindeleff or by 
Mr. Howell mean something. They are pretty exact re- 
productions. and they represent types; on the other hand, 
models made by an untrained teacher or pupil represent 
nothing and mean nothing. 

What is the greatest depth of the sea? With what 
do they make soundings? 

To students who have read about soundings of 50,000 
feet or more, the results of modern soundings will be a 
disappointment. When a heavy manila rope was em 
ployed, almost any depth could be obtained; in very deep 
water it was simply impossible to tell when the sinker had 
reached bottom. When thin steel piano wire was substi 
tuted for the cumbrous manila rope, the task of sounding 
the greater depths of the sea became much easier, and th 
With this method, perfected b} 
Commander Sigsbee, deep-sed 
may have begun. The 
soundings so far obtained are: 4,655 fathoms southwest 
of Japan: 4,651 fathoms north of Porto Rico; and an un 
finished sounding of 4,900 fathoms west of Australia. A! 
this point the line parted, and rough weather prevente 
a further attempt to reach bottom 


results far more precise. 
Belknap and 
be said to 


Admiral 


soundings deepest 
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NATURE STUDY.—(I.) 


BY MRS. MARY R. DAVIS. 


FRUITS. 


(While no attempt at classification should be made in 
lower grades, the teacher should have in mind a classifi- 
cation for higher grades, and should direct the observa- 
tions and investigations to that end, so that pupils see 


relations and likenesses, and come gradually and natur- - 


ally to their own classifications. ) 

Lead: pupils to think of fruit as an arrangement 
for nourishing and protetting the little seeds. or 
germs, as they live in their homes. What makes 2 
good heme? How is each little seed provided with 
necessary food? How is it protected from its 
enemies? Who and what are its enemies? 

Trace the steps from the growth of a seed in the 
apple, or other fruit, until it “sets up house-keep- 
ing” for itself, and a new plant, or tree, begins to grow. 

The lower grade teachers should tell the life 
history of the little seed. (See Harriet S. Hay- 
ward’s story of Tiny in December American Primary 
‘Teacher. ) 

\s each fruit is studied, think how it disperses 
its seed. Think how many helps the different fruits 
have in scattering their seeds. Make a collection o! 
those having little sails (milk-weed, dandelion, wil- 
low, cotton, goldenrod, clematis); of winged seeds 
(as maple, elm, ash. pine); of those which throw 


their seeds when ripe (witch-hazel, jewel weed, wild 


geranium); of those whieh cling or stick to animals. 





our clothing, ete. (beggar’s tick, burdock, ete.). 


Name those which the wind helps. How do the 


brooks and rivers help to scatter seeds? 


What fruits free themselves at maturity? (Thi 


dehiscent, as beans, peas, milk-weed, poppy, etc.) 


What ones need help to get free? (Indehiscent, as 
apple, peach, grains, nuts.) 

Some little seeds carry their own “dinner baskets,” 
from which they lunch, until they are large and 
strong enough to take food from Mother Earth. 
Make collections or lists of such, as pea, bean, acorn, 
horse-chestnut, corn, ete. 


Special outline for teaching fleshy fruits. 
THE APPLE. (A POME.) 
1. Where and Ilow? 


high or low? (where animals cannot reach it). 


On a fruit tree: hanging 


Apples form in clusters from the blossoms ex 





Apple on Branch 
tending in different directions when green; man) 


drop off. usually leaving single apples in a place 10 





ier, und han 


These gradua HecomMe Nea 


(With older pupils the 


nature 


downward from branch 


soil, climate, and other conditions of growth should < 
be considered.) 

Il. What? <A 
fruit divided into five rooms. 
of whole fruit. Sketch. 


lil. EXTERNAL PARTS. 


strony thick-walled house or « 


Note size and form 


(1.) | Stem—when unripe, is made up of whit 
woody fibres or threads: strong, tough. juicy, with a 
green bark or skin: attached firmly to tree to resist 
the wind. 

When ripe. becomes smaller, dry. brittle; woody 
fibres turn vellow: bark turns brown: gradually frees 
itself from mother tree until by the wind, or some 


other means, it is wholly detached. (Mother tree 
prepares to set her children, or seeds, free by build- 
Ing a partition of cells across the place where stem 
Was attached: the wind does the rest.) 

Use—-to hold apple on tree: to serve as a channe!| 
through which nourishment passes to the seeds. 

Observe the connection of fibres with other part: 
of fruit: think how the tree takes something from 
the soil for the erowth of each part, and for the pro 
tection and life of the seed. ‘ 
(2.) Covering—skin, paring (rind, peel in othe: 
fruits): green, red. or Yusset brown: shiny: feels 
smooth, greasy (for shedding water): firm when ripe. , 
When unripe is green, hard, usually downy, has a, 
bitter taste (for protection). Use, protects pulp or 4 
flesh of fruit. 

(3.) Dimple—the hollow or depression in the 
centre of which stem ds attached. 

(1.) DBlow-end—a bunch of five small, brownish 
leaves, usually withered. 

(In the following spring, teacher and pupil: 
should observe the apple blossoms. and wateh the 
“setting” of the fruit: pupils then tell what the 
withered leaves on apples are.) Pupils sketeh and 
name external parts. 

IV. INTERNAL PARTS. 

(1.) Flesh or pulp—light yellow or white, soft o1 
mellow, quey, tastes sweet or sour (has a pleasant 
taste): discolors (decays) when exposed to the an 


Observe fibres and their connection with stem 
Ww 


Use, to protect seeds: food for man and animals. fruit 


(?) Core Observe outer boundarv of real core. 


outlined by little threads from the stem. Tf you count 


the little dots or ends of threads when the apple is cu 


| 
1 | 


find ten (The core is th 
' 


Hoshyy md ent: reed recepticle of the blossom. ) 


(3.) Cells—Five little rooms. or cells, ino whicl 


“4 veral seed Ol little Ones live: open into a narrow 


hall in the centre of apple. The se Ct IIs are protected KX 


‘up, or seed-vessel. Inside of the flower-petals are 


several stamens, each bearing a bundle of yellow 


lust. or pollen. They are attached to the top of the 


<ced- vessel in a circle around the five-parted pistil. 


The stamens open their precious bundles of yellow 





lust turned away from the pistil; but the bees come 


along, and. in vetting the sweet from the blossom. 


they brush against the bundles and carry the vellow 


lust straight to the several parts (carpels) of the 


ustils of other blossoms, and other bees bring it to 
his blossom. 

The five carpels are hollow tubes, and each 
tube extends to a different 
cell or room = in the seed-vessel. 
In these strong cells are little seeds 
or ovules. When the bees leave 
the precious gold dust on the top 
Ol these tubes it passes down 
through them to the ovules, or 
seeds, and thus fertilizes and nour 
ishes them. 

The flower petals soon fall Like 
snow-flakes, leaving a hard, green 


knob (seed-vessel) with the five 





little green leaves still attached. 


Fic. 4. Green Knop hese knobs swel and ripen Into 


hich swells into the y 


the delicious fleshy fruit. 
VII. SUMMARY OF PROTECTION. 


Position high above reach of animals; when unripe 


its color, together with tuft of green leaves, hide it 
} 


rom view: a bitter, disagreeable taste protects it 


rom almost every thing excepting the small boy: 


strong, juieyv. elastic stem acts as protection from 


ind: shape, with smooth skin, protects from rain. 
When ripe—color attracts birds, animals and man 
ind: stem shrinks and dries; wind and rain, together 


thin (parchment like). tough. strong cell-walls. with mseets. he Ip to set it tree Its form helps it to 

; ‘ roll into erevices where decay soon frees the seeds. 

vhieh are smooth and shiny on the iside, and How does Jack Frost help in freeing the seeds? 
covered or surrounded by the flesh, or pulp, on the — Tpo.° de boys and girls scatter the seeds? 

OUTST Note. Think of the great waste or loss of seeds 
Cut horizontally. and note that the cells form a through the different wavs of destroying the fruit. 
vo-nointed star Nature is a grand provider, so to the fruits, wher 

; there must be many seeds destroved, she gives an 
cf.) Seeds—number varies; small, oval ino shape . 


‘ nad pomted at one end: white when 4NTIpes black or 


brown when ripe: arranged 1 cells “> that pointed 


abundanee of them. 


VIII VARIETIES 
\ short talk on different varieties with whiel 


:, 14 a ae ") = in nell : Badrr 
vinci oliiag oediinaecane ward the stem; adhered to e pupils are familar, noting a few prominent qualities 
iis when unripe: loosen as they mpen of each. and which are carbest or latest in ripening; 
The seed covering is tous h. leatherv. and strong which retain their flavor and firmness late into the 
Nhe little germ, or baby, is found near the pointed spring 
| | ' . ; j | j 1 | ? “) nmr mrp 
| nded | ubstanee which With oldet pupils have ta on means of procurire 
nd of se fas surrounde va subdsts , Nn : we 
en ; the different varieties—grafts and grafting. 
=e] s { rom which it gets its nourishment | 
ht } { 1 from the earth IX HOW APPLES ARE GATHERED AND STORED 
1) one enough to take Too from the earth : = oF : 
| | of 11 tiny hole, through Finer varieties—by men with ladders who cart 
hen : | cat . 1s fully nicl mto baskets LO avoid Driuisineg They nye 
wl ich al tiny thread from the sten Passes to give nT ther rccarted ane tored 11) fruit houses or ( llars 
from mother tree Pupils sketch vertical section or packed into baskets and barrels for market They 
yy f ? } ‘od in ool nine a TT wood * heating? or 
\ \ FLESHY FRUIT W HY mist hye stores In co ice ) ( l 
| | “sweating.” which hastens decar 
. wer fruits w Yall , : . 
\ Pui observe othe rut hict Poorer varietic men climb the trees and shake 
r n orowtl pear, quince, e anples to the ground, where the e assorted a 
VI HOW APPLES GROW ithered . 
| ] ¢ x USES OF APPLES 
] the tree 1s covered with clusters 0 . | 
ts io Ps (1.) For eating (very healthful cooked or ut 
} + look c af 7 \ 5 fh none aie 
nT hite fl I nich make | OOK as IT 1 eooked) raw. baked. roasted, preserved by drving. 
( o ' it} rosy now innin Ol in relly Junie need "6 eider and 
| ! Hil Ve noted. green leaves, O inecal | 
‘ them five pin! and white flower Pupils should state proce ( " ! tyle 


hich are attached to the rim of a littl 


rz. Have money value. 
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The schoolroom is a poor place for a crank. 


Vhe Department of Superintendence, N. KE. A., 


will meet at Chattanoo: a. february 22. 23. and 24. 


The most valuable educational document of its size 
for thy yeal is issued hy llon. Charles R. Skinner of 
New York state: “Tabulated Statement of Facts Re- 
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(ities of the State.” \ two-cent stamp sent to 


Mr. Skinner at Albany will secure it. 


Manv cireumstanees. local and otherw se. cause 
the assignment of the Bobriek School Furniture 
Company of Boston at this time to be of general 
interest. The Fall) River city. council lawsuit 
brought them into unusual prominenee. There 
have been no more bitter “fights” in educationa 


| ° ] ] ] 
circles tor many years than those in which they have 


heen a factor. 
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Vt.. in 182% luated 1) hain 1852, tauelit 
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line d of edueation, 1857: was first presi 

dent of | school at Peoria, and “graduated” 
C rst ¢ nh the new ulding at Normal, 1860. 


In 1861 he went into 


Thirty third [| 


le War as the first colonel of thi 


inois, Known as the Normal regiment. 


Me was promoted to brigadier, and, after having been 
twice wounded in the Vicksburg campaign, resigned. 
Since the war he had been an attorney in Washington. 
Ile went to Normal last June to attend the celebra- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of the normal schoo! 
and was taken sick there. Only recently was it pos- 
sible to remove him to Washington, where he died. 





LABORATORY ENGLISH. 


li is one of the inexplicable phases of modern 
education that the laboratory method was adopted 
in all the sciences, in history, in the manual arts, and 
domestic economy befere it was in English, and this 
despite the fact that the application could have been 
made here for less CN Pense than elsewhere. It re- 
quires an elaborate outlay for the introduction of the 
laboratory method in chemistry, physics, biology, 
and the manual arts, while the leading publishers 
have made it inexpensive to place in the library an 
“individual equipment” in the choice masterpieces 
of every important British and American writer. 

Ht is not worth while to complain of the lateness 


f the introduction of laboratory English, if only 


it will now be introduced, but “woe be to the man” 
ov institution longer neglecting the individual equip- 
ment of a high school, academy, or seminary with 
one or Thore masterpieces of every worthy repre- 
sentative of that which is best in every essential 
feature or style in prose and verse, in wit and humor, 
in fiction and faney, in description and didacties, in 
essa anc oratory, 

Three hundred dollars will go farther in the pur- 
chase of carefully annotated school editions of “The 
Merchant of Venice.” “Robinson Crusoe,” ‘Deserted 
Village.’ “Ivanhoe.” “Enoch Arden,’ “Conquest of 
Mexico.” “Sketch Book,” “Evangeline,” ‘Tangle- 
wood Tales,” 

“Vision of Sir Launfal and other Poems,” 


“Grandfather's Chair.’  “Snow- 
Bound.” 
*One-TToss Shay and other Poems,” 


Cabin.” and other selections from the masters, than 


*tLnele Tom's 


3,000 in lathes and benches in chemical or physical 
equipment. 

entirely apart from the economy or expense, 
there is no feature of upper elementary and second- 
ary education more indispensable, aiter a eood 
teacher, than an individual equipment in the master- 
pieces how provided ly the leading schoolbook pub- 


lishine houses. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MEETING. 


The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association met 
in the halls of the Boston English High and Latin 


| 


<choels, November 26 and 27, under the presideney of 


Walter Seott Parker, supervisor of schools, Boston. 


] 
| 


The main programme contained the names of a num- 


of educational leaders, who spoke upon thy 


livergent themes which interest them, in the variou 
lines of thought or of activity on which they have 
hecome prominently recognized as inspiring leaders or 
as safe oulides. 

The inspiration of the meeting was furnished largely 
frum without the state. The assistant state superin- 
tendent of the schools of Pennsylvania, Dr. Henr 
Houck, called his most entertaining speech “A Glance 
Backward” over the career and the conditions 
through which he has passed. Tis flowing fund of 
anecdote and experience, enthusiastically patriotic er 
touchingly simple, served to impress upon his hearers 
the substantial virtues of many things which are in 
real danger of being lost under a system of mechan- 


] 
1 


heal] high organized school administration. 


Sharply contrasted to Dr. Houck in manner and 
method, Emerson Ek. White spoke upon “Character” 
patent exemplar of every truth, which he forced 
clearly and succinctly upon the conscience and the 
. 


cConscrousness of each listener. Thoughtful. fan 


the list of se rvices whe h ry lane e lr. Ie. Ie. \\ hite amone 


the foremost of American educators the iman who 


crimimnating, cultured, this talk but added an item to 


personifies mor fully and more worthily than any 


other one, perhaps, the best and truest ideal of whai 
American teachers should be, and are striving to be. 
Two speakers presented a very interesting account 
of what the teachers and school officials in and abou: 
Boston are thinking, and what they are endeavoring 
to achieve. Superintendent KE. P. Seaver of Boston 
read a careful statement of what public education 
should accomplish, suggesting the various ways in 


which an effort is being made to approximate the ideal 
for a free republic. Imperfectly and often inade- 
quately, by one and another city or school, experiments 
are being made with zealous eare and earnestness, 
which are sure to reveal in good season the paths by 
which may be achieved the goal of good citizenship 
and better manhood and womanhood. Mr. Seaver 
spoke as a school administrator, engaged in improy- 
Ing the organization and the public usefulness of the 
<chocls, Alice Freeman Palmer completed the pie- 
ture of what is being sought for in the best American 
education. She spoke asa woman, a school official, 
whose clief interest is less in the schools and the 
teachers than in the boys and girls who are being 
educated. 

(An outline of her very suggestive talk will be 
printed in the Journal.) 

Professor Munsterberg of Harvard told the Massa- 
chusetts teachers what he thinks of “The New Psy- 
chology.” The measurement of physical experiences 
and sensations which accompany mental operations is 
obviously possible, but these experiences and sensa- 
tions, as Dr. Munsterberg clearly maintained, have not 
the slightest value asatest or guide to the mental 
operations, A strong sensation of light, or sound, or 
feeling is not, and cannot be, any multiple of some 
glimmer, or squeak, or tickle. The psychological 
laboratories are filled with measuring instruments, for 
which there is a legitimate, limited use. The very real 
danger is that the experimental laboratory worker will 
suppose that he ean, by substituting the psycho- 
physical for the psvcho-mental processes, which form 
the proper field for psychology, devise some sort of 
mathematical psychology. Dr. Munsterberg earnestly 
declared his belief in the demoralizing uselessness of 
this newest claimant as a science, which would make 
all our mental processes merely a matter of space, 
time, and energy, and of its especially dangerous use- 
lessness to school teachers. It offers a fascinating 
prospect that, by achieving exact measurement. of 
mental things, it may be possible to constitute an ex- 
act system of education. To the trained student, 
thoroughly equipped and acquainted with all the 
various relations and deductions which the facts 
lmiply. the results of psychological laboratory experi 
mentation will, without doubt, furnish a_ basis for 
many valuable suggestions concerning the mental and 
physical training of children. To the school teacher, 
the study of experimental psychology is profitable in 
the same way and to the same extent as is the study 
of history or biology or ethics—as a subject for inter- 
est and study outside and wholly aside from the 
routine of the rezular occupation. It is not. and ean- 
not be made, a highway to educational supremity or 
pedagogical perfection. For good teaching, love, 
and tact, and svmpathy, and patience will continue 
to he the essential requisites. No amount of experi- 
mental dissolution of children into their mental ele- 
ments can ever make a useful pedagogical method or 
a good tea her. 

The special committees on Educational Progress, 
Normal Schools, Legislation and Resolutions reported 
through Superintendent C. H. Morsseof Medford, 
Principal A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, George TJ 
Martin of Lynn. and Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb 
of Lowell, and the discussion, during the last hal! 
hour of the meeting, revealed, more clearly than any- 
thing else, where lies the real power of the educational 
eminence of Boston and of Massachusetts. The dis 
persal of the large audience left some twosecore or 
more of the Boston masters and the neighboring 
superintendents, who considered the various aspects 
ot the proposed declaration by the association. The 


result was embodied in the resolutions, that such 
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modifications should be made in the laws for compul- 
sory school attendance that all children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years, whose bodily and 
mental condition permit, shall be kept in school dur- 
ing the entire time the public school in the place of 
their residence keeps. 

Resolved, that such modifications should be made 
in the truant laws that all habitual truants shall he 
placed in schools maintained at the expense of the 
state and adapted to afford the discipline and instrue- 
tion required of towns and cities in. their public 
schools. 

In the section meetings, the problems which are re- 
sulting from the rapid development of the functions 
of the high school were considered under the presi- 
dency of Superintendent J. FE. Burke of Lawrence. 
Principals Charles H. Keyes of Holyoke and D. 8S. 
Sanford of Brookline showed how much has been ac- 
complished in the way of extending the usefulness of 
the public high school equipment, so as to benefit the 
public, who have passed the school age, through even- 
ing high schools, additional courses of instruction for 
eraduated students and: interested older persons, lec- 
tures, interpretative concerts, and similar means. 
Principal Homer P. Lewis of Worcester added a plea 
for careful control of this extra, which may easily in- 
terfere with the legitimate functions of the teachers. 

In the other direction, the relations of the high 
<choel with the lower grades, and the means of secur- 
ing a closer articulation between them, was discusse:| 
by Principal C. C. Ramsay of Fall River, Henry C, 
Hardon of the Shurtleff school, Boston, J. D. Horne 
of Lawrence, and C. 8. Davis of Salem, and Superin- 
tendents Eugene Bouton of Pittsfield and M. I. 
Perrin of Wellesley. 
that the necessitv of reorganizing the edueational 


The discussion showed plainly 


scheme is not only clearly recognized, but that very 
important steps have already been taken in many 
places, with such success already achieved that the 
direction of further progress is clearly shown. 

The physical training best suited to the children in 
primary grades was the general subject of a most help 
ful session arranged for by Principal W. A. Baldwin 
of the normal school at Hyannis. <A class from the 
srookline schools, under the direction of Miss Sarah 
I]. Jacobus, illustrated methods used there, as ex- 
Jained by the director of physical training, Miss 
Helen Howell. 


observations on the necessity and utilization of play as 


Dr. George Fitz of Harvard gave his 


a factor in development, and the general subject of 
physical conditions in elementary education was dis- 
cussed by Superintendent C. F. Carroll of Worcester, 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold of Boston, and Miss Helen HU. 
Rogers, the director of physical training at Lynn. 

G. ®. WW. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The decision of the United States supreme court in 
© case of the Frankfort lottery is to be applauded 
on moral, not less than on legal, grounds. The Ken- 
tucky constitution of 1891 revoked all lottery charters 
formerly granted in the state, and forbade the extst- 
nce of lotteries within the commonwealth. It was 
contended, in behalf of the lottery company, that th 
charter which the state had granted was a contract, 
nd as the constitution of the United States prohibits 
ny state from passing a law impairing contracts, the 
harter was still in force. The supreme court, whos 
ecision was rendered by Justice Harlan, swept away 
his contention. The court ruled that a lottery grant 
net in anv sense a contract within the meaning of 
he constitution, but is simply a gratuity and a license 
hich the state, for the protection of public morais, 
ay at any time revoke. The importance of this de- 
sion will be appreciated when it is remembered that. 
| the contention of the lottery company had been sus- 
lined, it would follow that any lottery once chartered 
any state would be forever oul of reach of thi 
oral sentiment of the people, acting through legisla 
res or constitutional conventions. 


* 


The German mob at Vienna forced the retirement 


of Count Badeni and his ministry; and now we have 
a shifting of the scene of disturbance and the actors 
in it, for Czech mobs at Prague and elsewhere are try- 
ing to force Baron Gautsch, the German successor of 
Count Badeni, to follow the example of his prede- 
cessor, Not only has there been no improvement in 
the situation because of the retirement of Count 
Badeni, but the race feud has taken on a more deadly 
form. The Czech mobs are distinctly more murder- 
ous than the German; or else they were allowed to gain 
too much headway before the troops were called upon 
to repress them. Certainly there was nothing ai 
Vienna to compare with the malevolent deliberation 
with which the houses and shops of Germans were 
There, and at other 
centres in Bohemia, there have been Czech mobs of 
Twelve thousand 
soldiers have been assembled at Prague to restrain 
further violence and the ordinary processes of law 
have been superseded by a military tribunal, which has 
Tt. is a frightful 


exhibition of race hatred: and it is hard to see how the 


picked out for pillage at Prague. 


almost mediaeval savageness. 


the power of summary punishment. 


emperor is to deal with these warring elements among 
his subjects, for whatever placates one party inflames 
ihe other to madness. 
ok oh ok 

The opening of the German Reichstag by the kaiser 
in person is an unusual incident. The kaiser’s speech 
from the throne showed plainly enough why he had 
taken this course. It was to impress upon his refrac- 
torv parliament the necessity of submitting to the 
imperial will, especially in the matter of naval con- 
struction. This is a pet project with the self-willed 
voung kaiser, and there will be troublous times ai 
Berlin if he is not allowed to have his own way. The 
reference which the kaiser made to the occupation of 
Kiao-Chan, and to his consecration of his brother to 
the cause of national development made it clear 
enough, if it had not been clear before, that what 
Germany has in view in the extreme east is not repara- 
tion for a couple of murdered missionaries, but sub- 
stantial acquisitions of territory. She is sending a 
fleet of ten ships to Kiao-Chau, together with marines 
for land service, and Prince Henry, the kaiser’s 
brother, has heen placed in supreme command. 
There are some indications of restiveness on the part 
of Russia: and it is to he remembered that, according 
to a recent writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Rene Minon, 
one of the concessions which China lately made to 
Russia, in the famous secret treaty. If this is true, 
the emperor of China may not be without influential 


a fifteen-years’ lease of Kiao-Chau was 


support in his stubborn resistance to the arbitrary ex- 
actions of Germany. 
* * 

An abrupt check has been put on the movement for 
reciprocal trade concessions between Canada and the 
United States, and an adjustment not only of the seal- 
ing question, but ef all other matters in dispute be- 
tween the two countries, by the refusal of Canada to 
consent to the suspension of pelagic sealing for on 
vear. The proposition of the United States was that 
Canada should join in the suspension of pelagic seal 
ing for one vear, while for the same period the United 
States suspended the killing of seals on the Pribyloff 
islands. The effect of this arrangement would have 
heen to give the herd a year’s respite from pursuit, on 
cea and land. and thus allow it a chance to increase. 
In the meantime, negotiations could go on for a 
definite arrangement of this question and all others 
revarding which an understanding was desirable. 
Canada’s refusal to agree to this arrangement 
strengthens the impression that she hopes to use this 
sealing question as a leverage for securing trade and 
other « pan essions: but her unwillingness to conc ede at 


what the United States wants does not 


this nom 


yroduce conditions favorable to the consideration 0} 


what she wants. 


While France 
ly stirred by the revival of the case of Captain 


i (7eeDILY 


Drevfus. and the charges freely made. that Count 


. . ] 
Official scandals multiply abroad. 


[sterhazy was the real culprit in the selling of mili- 


tary information to Germany, and the means of throw- 
ing suspicion on Dreyfus, Italy is disturbed by the 
action of the Italian chamber of deputies in appoint- 
ing a commission to inquire into the charges against 
The commission is appointed be- 
eause it is held that the courts have no adequate juris- 
diction over charges brought against a former member 
of the government. Crispi is charged with complicity 
in the Bank of Naples scandals and with trafficking 
At the age of seventy-eight, it cer- 
tainly is hard, as he said in a touching speech in the 
chamber, that he should have to meet such accusa- 
tions. He professes full confidence in his ability to 
vindicate himself. He has been pursued with ex- 
traordinary bitterness, since he retired from office as 


ex-Premier Crispi. 


in decorations. 


well as when he was in power; and it is almost impos- 
sible for outside observers to determine how much 
foundation exists for the accusations. . 





BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 





In the death of Caleb Emery at Brookline, November 
30, the fraternity loses one of its most worthy veterans. 
He was for many years at the head of the Charlestown 
high school, a man of high scholarship, administrative 
energy, and rare spirit. His funeral was largely attended 
by former pupils and professional associates. 

The greatest “hit” of the state association was the ex- 
hibition of games of Brookline children, under the direc- 
tion of their teachers—Miss Bosworth and Miss Sarah FE. 
Jacobus. The address that ‘swept the boards” was by 
Henry Houck, assistant superintendent of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Houck is easily the most wide awake, sensible, uni- 
versally popular man upon the educational platform to- 
day, and Boston appreciated his wit and enthusiasm. 

The choice of Superintendent George E. Gay of Malden 
as president of the state association is not only the pro- 
motion of a long and faithful servant of the organization, 
but assures a vigorous and successful administration. 
Mr. Gay is one of the Sons of Maine, a graduate of Bates 
College, was principal of the Malden high school for many 
years, was chosen superintendent a few years ago without 
solicitation on his part, and attained national reputation 
through his admirable handling of the Massachusetts edu- 
cational exhibit at the World’s Fair, and will probably 
be the Massachusetts candidate for the position of educa- 
tional director of the Paris exposition. 

The state board of education has not filled the vacancy 
caused by A. W. Edson’s election to an assistant superin- 
tendency in New York City, and it is understood that for 
ihe present the force will not be increased. Dr. John T. 
Prince of the board is having great success with the peda- 
gogical department of Wellesley, of which he has charge 
this year, massing the instruction in two days of each 
week. The department has become so large that further 
accessions were not allowed. At his hands theory and 
practice are admirably blended. 

Suburban school life is moving along with unusual quiet 
this season. Chelsea’s new superintendent—W. H. Small 

is making a good beginning; the Newton high school 
opens peaceably with a new equipment of leading instruc- 
tors—the greatest change ever experienced by any high 
school in these parts, due to the election of the principal, 
vice-principal, and several assistants at New York; Cam- 
bridge is quietly, but steadily, strengthening her teaching 
force and modifying her methods along the most advanced 
lines, “enriching” the grammar grade work. 

In Boston there is a slight flutter over the new rule of 
last June, which makes the recommendation of the super- 
visors necessary to the election of a teacher, and the rule 
will probably be early repealed. Theoretically, it is all 
right, and ultimately it will be adopted as a principle of 
action, but it can never be made to “work” so long as the 
board retains its district committees. If her principals 
were less competent men and women, if the district com- 
mittees did not quite generally listen to them in the 
choice of teachers, the rule would be a good one, but, as 
it is, the rule will amount to little in the case of district 
committees that will not listen to their principals, and is 
liable to become a hindrance in the cases where it is not 
needed. 

Somerville finds cause for unbounded enthusiasm, over 
the fact that her high school football team, which was 
excluded from the senior interscholastic league because 
the team was made up from both the Latin and English 
schools, has acquired an international reputation for its 
remarkable field work, not having had a team score on 
them in the junior league, making 58 to 0, 61 to 0, and 80 to 
0. the latter being within two points of the highest on rec- 
ord in this country, while in one game one man, Herbert 
i. Stone, “kicked three goals from the field,” which is 
without a precedent. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


uerists of this department are requested to send 
ldresses with contributions, not necessarily 
direct any personal 


[Contributors and q 
their correct names and ac 
for use, but that we may know to whom to 


correspondence. | 


THE NEW ENGLAND RECORD ONCE MORE. 

The enrollment at the Quincy, Mass., high school is now 
421. The numbers have increased in five years from 158 
to 421, or 166 per cent. Quincy still claims the record. 

F. A. Tupper. 
acid 

“Childe Harold to the Round Tower came.” 

A reader of the Journal of Education wishes to inquire 
the origin of this quotation, which appeared in the issue 
of October 7 (Notes and Queries page),—also why the 
“First Class in Browning” should be called to “stand up” 
at any allusion to Childe Harold, Byron’s famous hero,— 
and, again, what is specially mysterious about a Round 
Tower? 

There is a matchless 
another and more famous knight. 

It is entitled “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” 
The name itself a line from one of the fragments of song 
sung by Edgar in “King Lear” (act IIL, scene 4). 

Perhaps this may have suggested the quotation given 


C. 


poem by Browning named for 


above. 
—\o——_ 


WHO, WHICH, AND THAT. 
I read with very great interest the scholarly article on 
The editor’s 


these words by Mr. Jacobus in the Journal. 
But I have 


high commendation of the article is very just. 
looked back into Lindley Murray’s elaborate grammar, 
written in the later part of the eighteenth century, to find 
out if he knew anything about these distinctions that Mr. 
Jacobus makes between the “restrictive” that and the “re- 
sumptive’ I find that he knows nothing about 
these distinctions. But, as Mr. writes up the 
changes that occurred in the use of these relatives in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and sixteenth centuries, it 
might be said that Murray’s omission of any reference to 


which. 
Jacobus 


these distinctions was owing to the state of knowledge of 
the subject which prevailed in the eighteenth century. All 
the distinction which Murray refers to is this: ‘‘That, as 
a relative, if often used to prevent the too frequent repeti- 
tion of who and which.” ‘The illustrations are “He that 
acts wisely deserves praise,” and “Modesty is a quality 
that highly adorns a woman.”’ Would both these exam- 
ples be satisfactory if judged by the distinctions that Mr. 
Jacobus gives? 

Although arguing so strenuously for a strict compli- 
ance with his distinction, and yet showing how many of 
the best writers fail here, Mr. Jacobus had two paragraphs 
that may relieve the minds of many writers who might 
be unduly anxious to observe these distinctions in any use 
of these pronouns. 

One is the following: ** Who’ 
are sometimes used restrictively, though ‘that’ and ‘as 
Propriety, 


Bain says, and ‘which’ 
are appropriately our restrictive relatives.” 
therefore, is frequently violated, and the conversion of 
ordinary writers, so as to be free from faults in the use 
of relatives, is hardly to be expected. 

The other paragraph is that with which the Journal’s 
able like the bed of an 
ever-flowing 
according to no fixed laws. 
meaning, take a turn here, another turn there, and some- 


article commences: Language, 
stream, changes its course, here and there, 


Words shift and change their 


times, after a circuitous route, come back to the point 
from which they started. 

As the article shows that the ditferent centuries varied 
so widely in respect to the use of these pronouns, so, as 
the nineteenth century is nearly ended, the twentieth may 
find these distinctions, which Mr. Jacobus insists upon, 


fallen entirely into disuse. 
R. L. Perkins, 


soston. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ONGREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
ITT. 





16. Venus. 17. Goddess of strife. 
18. Wood nymph, who faded into a voice 


19. Maiden carried by a bull from Phoenicia to Europe. 


20. Goddess of health. 21. Monster with 100 heads 
22. Lord of the thunder bolt. 
Goddess of the moon. 
24. Nymphs of springs and rivers. 
2». Drink of the gods 
at \rgonaut who lived to see the Trojan wa) 
"7. Wonderful singer. 28. First girl in the world 
“9. Shepherd prince who stole Fair Helen. 
30. Bride of love. 31. People of Troy 
L have 100 excellent negatives of Egyptian and Buro 
fone ecg ts. Iam willing to exchange lantern slides of 
) merican subjects 


kK. W. Weaver, Paris. Kv 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF 


SELECTIONS 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by Lewis E. Gates. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 348 pp. Price, 80 
cents. 


One of the most characteristic forms of contemporary 
essays is that which appears as an “Introduction” to the 
reprint of some work of established merit, or to selections 
from some writer whose place in literature is already 
secured, The Reviews, for which so much of the best 
English essay writing was done, no longer hold their place 
in popular estimation, although the new weekly ‘“‘Litera- 
ture’ promises to revive some of their solid merits in com- 
bination with the more practical purposes demanded by 
the ever-increasing number of those who wish for know]- 
edge about specific books, rather than for general infor- 
mation which shall inspire or induce the perusal of any 
paiticular work. This very increase in the numbers of 
cultured, intelligent readers, who keep in touch with cur- 
rent literary production, continues to be fed by the cause 
tu which it is largely due,—the study of English and other 
literatures in colleges and universities. Such study de- 
mands text-hooks, for all students cannot own, nor even 
utilize library copies of all the authors whom it is desir- 
able to read, and hence we have an ever-growing number 
of selections and reprints, intended primarily for class 
student use. The study of the author, in turn, demands 
some preparation, some information about the man and 
his tendencies or purposes, if the student’s time is to be 
most economically utilized, and hence the introduction. 
It is, at first thought, amazing that so much really admi- 
rable work should be done for these volumes, for rarely 
can the writer hope for any truly appreciative readers. A 
few colleagues, a few friends, an occasional reviewer by 
some accident,—and for the rest, schoolboys who make 
their way over his pages if the introduction is required 
for examinaticn. That the work is done with these facts 
in view, with the clear appreciation of the unlikelihood of 
any fair appreciation of the study and thought which 
is embodied in these text-book pages, is no small credit to 
the earnest spirit and purpose which is animating Ameri- 
can higher education. 

Of Professor Gates’ “Selections from Arnold”’ little need 
be said in specific praise. The volume stands beside his 
selections from Newman, and together contain a large 
proportion of the choicest treasures from the writings of 
the two great modern masters of English prose. The two 
volumes are an admirable testimony to the work that is 
being done by the English department at Harvard, and, 
it is hardly necessary to add, the work which is being done 
with steadily increasing thoroughness and interestall over 
the United States. 


THE SPINNING-WHEEL AT REST. Poems by Ed- 
ward Augustus Jenks. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 196 
pp. Price, $1.50. 


This volume contains sixty-three poems on as many 
subjects, selected from nature, home, legend, and history, 
and not one of them is lacking in literary and poetic 
merit. The book is ornamented with forty-eight illus- 
trations and a portrait of the author, executed in the high- 
est style of modern art. These creations are gems of high 
order, with a setting (in paper, typography, and binding) 
worthy of their excellence. 

While all of these poems are admirably composed, and 
breathe a delicate, poetic spirit, many of them rank with 
the best of their kind written by other poets of recognized 
ability and renown. 

We have long known Mr. Jenks as a scholariy, culti- 
vated, and high-minded gentleman, and we find his love 
of nature and of home, his delicate taste and noble char- 
acter beautifully reflected in this volume of poems. A 
good specimen of his style and spirit is found in his deli- 


cate dedication of the book, as follows: 
‘ 


“O great-heart shadow forms of long ago! 
Sweet friends who loved me—now beyond the blue! 
You cannot see or hear me, well I know, 
Yet still I hand these evening flowers to you. 


“And you whose feet still linger at my side, 
Whose love refreshes me like morning dew, 
And stays the shadows of life’s eventide, 
I dedicate these curfew chimes to you.”’ 
“The Spinning-Wheel at Rest” is well suited for a holiday 
gift. 
IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred Tennyson. With a Preface 
by Henry Van Dyke. Illustrated by Harry Fenn. New 


York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 8vo, xxxiv. plus 229 
pp. Silk, gilt top, uncut edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 
“In Memoriam” is an undisputed masterpiece, the 


greatest of English elegies. It stands in splendid poetic 
company with Milton’s solemn lament for ‘“Lycidas”’: 
Gray’s faultless “‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard”: Shel 


ley’s mournful ‘‘Adonais’”; Matthew Arnold’s_ pensi\ 
“Thyrsis”; and Emerson’s profound, passionate, and 
lovely “Threnody’ on the death of his little son—all 


written under the shadow of death. Written in memory 
of his college and intimate friend, Arthur Henry Hallam. 
it reveals the fullness and intimacy of the personal rela- 
tions and personal loss out of which it grew. It is fitting 
that such a poem by such an author should be issued in 
special illustrated edition for purposes of presentation 
Strange that this has not been done before as now. In 
the crystal clearness and delicacy of the glimpses of land 
scape which illumine this poem, the poet has been true to 
the real experience of sorrow. 

And here we have as notes and illustrations the picture: 
of hill and meadow and garden, of stream and tree and 


flower, drawn by the skillful artist. Harry Fenn. Two 
hundred and two of these beautiful illustrations adorn the 
hook. 

A further valuable aid to the understanding of thi 
Victorian classic’ is the deseriptive and analytical in 
troduction by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, a personal acquaint 
ince of the poet rhe mechanical features of the book 
ire very attractive. We have seen no book more attrac 


tive, or better adapted to the holiday trade, than “In 
Memoriam,” by Tennyson. 


THE KING OF THE BRONCHOS, AND OTHER STO- 


RIES OF NEW MEXICO. By Charles F. Lummis. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 254 pp. Price, 
$1.25. ° 

Few men know New Mexico, in all its length and 


breadth, its depths and its heights of nature and humanity 
as thoroughly as does Charles F. Lummis, and no one who 
really knows that Southwestern country can compare 
with himin the power of making the characteristics 
really live in books. Mr. Lummis, in his latest volume of 
stories, tells, in many a half-autobiographical page, how 
his knowledge has come to him;—the years of wandering, 
which have made him one of the best-known, both in ex- 
tent of acquaintanceship and in sincerity of friendships, 
of all the wanderers who have tasted the wonderful fas- 
cination of that borderland where civilization meets its 
origin, to the proving of much that it has lost, and some- 
thing that it has gained. 

The stories which Mr. Lummis tells reveal that border- 
land in its better phases,—in all its phases, perhaps, to 
those who can perceive between his lines the traces of the 
curse which must rest upon such a country. But Mr. 
Lummis is an admirer, perforce, of strength in every 
form, and he must be granted a right to grow enthusiastic 
in his love for the country where men must stand for what 
they are and do, and the apologetic ‘“‘might have if” only 
damns a man more deeply, when courage and nerve and 
square dealing are found wanting. 


MEDJAEVAL HISTORY BY THE LIBRARY METHOD 


honest, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By M.S. Getchell, Somerville, 
Mass., High School. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 72 
pp. Price, 55 cents. 


Mr. Getchell is one of the best teachers of history in 
secondary schools in New England, one of the few who 
has taught it by the library method, pure and simple, for 
some time. His references are to seventy-one different 
books, many of which should be accessible in any well- 
equipped school. The analysis of the subject is clear and 
the references definite, giving the pages in each case. For 
instance, “The Visigoths” are treated under these heads, 
“Upon the Danube,” eighteen references, ‘In Greece and 
Italy,” eighteen, “In Gaul and Spain,” seventeen. In 
each topic there is the same specific division of the sub- 
ject and assignment of references. 

The book contains also in six pages a table of “The 
Rulers” of England, France, Germany, and the Holy 
toman empire during the mediaeval period. There is a 
carefully-arranged table of historical literature, and a 
careful and complete index. 

VOLCANOES OF NORTH AMERICA. A Reading Les- 


son for Students of Geography and Geology. By Israel 
©. Russell, University of Michigan. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. Cloth. (6x9%.) 346 pp. 
Price, $4.00. 
Voleanoes are the most tragic feature of nature, no 


study of the earth is more awe-inspiring than that of the 
voleano, and this is one of the great works upon this sub- 
ject, and, in many essentials, it is the greatest work that 
has been written upon this phenomenon. Professor Rus- 
sell steps to the forefront as a scholar and author, and 
gives Ann Arbor a reputation that can come in no other 
Way so well as by having in her faculty men who lead the 
country in a great specialty. Maps, charts, diagrams, 
tables, and photographs add materially to the usefulness 
of the book. 

In Central America there are sixty-seven active or re 
cently extinct Mexico has nine famous vol 
canoes and many ones. The United States and 
\laska have some of the ‘‘finest’’ specimens of voleanoe: 
in the world. 


volcanoes. 


lesser 


THE FIRST YEAR NATURE READER. By Kathe 
ine Beebe and Nellie F. Kingsley. Chicago: Werner 
School Book Company. Cloth, with nature design 
152 pp. 


This is a wonderfully charming book, worth much to 
children both at home and at school. It is-beautifully il 
lustrated in color with birds, flowers, fruits; trees, grain, 
and the flag. It is as instructive as it is interesting, and 
as inspiring to a lover of nature as it is beautiful. A dis 
tinetive feature of the book is the fact that it plans for a 
use of nature, rather than reliance upon the illustrations 
that it treats largely of phases of nature that are acces 
sible, that it deals with everything in its season, that it 
considers flowers, fruits, birds, etc., in their activity, their 
coming and their going. and that the life of nature is a 





drama rather than a museum In all this the teacher is 
to use every modern aid of blackboard and chart, seat 
work and sewing, tracing and drawing. school activitie 


and field ews ursions 


LIFE HISTORIES OI AMERICAN INSECTS. By 
Clarence Moores Weed New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 272 ~=pp. Twenty-one fuil-page 
plates and innumerable lesser illustrations. Price 


$1.50 


The readers of the Journal know Professor Weed of th 


rtate College of New Hampshire (Durham) as one of th 
most acceptable writers whose articles have ever grace 
its page Several of his best articles—indeed, most o 
those of last year—are reproduced in these pages, wit} 
many new and eminently valuable illustrations, making 
beautiful book brim full of valuable information. Pre 
fessor Weed combin to a remarkable degree, the art ¢ 
the author, the skill of the teacher. and the genius of th 
artist, and in these pages he has given us with a litera 
charm a work unrivaled in the prese ntation of scientifi 
fucts about every day insects 

SUCCESSFUL VENTURI sv Ellen Douglas Delan 

illlustrated by Alice Barbe stephens foston: W 

Wilde & Co Rvo 240 pp 

\n extremely pretty story of how four firis and a bt 


made a success of trying to support themselves when ¢ 
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history ever presented. The analysis is clear, and the 


elections are interesting and suggestive, and the 
authorities cited are given by pages. It is really an in 
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literary the value of a mental power which would enable her to 
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Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of .ervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 27: Idaho State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hailey, Idaho. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State 


Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 
December 28: Montana Council of Educa- 
tion, Helena, Mont. 
December 28-January 1: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, DeLand, Fla. 
December 28-30: Associated Academic 
Principals of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 
December 28-30: New York Grammar 
School Council, Syracuse, N. Y. 
December 28-30: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
December 28-31: Southern Educational 
Association, New Orleans, La. 
December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 
December 28-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 28-30: Michigan State 
ers’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 
December 28--30: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 
December 28-30:° Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
December 28-30: [llinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 
December 28-31: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
December 28-31: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 
December 29-31: Maine Pedagogical 
ciety, Augusta, Me. 
December 30-31: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 7-18: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Teach- 


So- 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. The annual reunion of the 
Bangor Alumni Association of Castine 
normal school was held November 12. ana 
was well attended. , 

An attempt is being made to raise $50,- 
000 for the enrichment of Colby University 
before January 1, 1898. A Massachusetts 
gentleman whose name is not yet men- 
tioned has promised $5,000 in aid of this 
movement. 

LEWISTON. In the grammar schools 
of this city each student in the literature 


class is furnished by the city with a blank 
book, in which he is required to write a 
carefully corrected review of the different 
authors and their works. Thess to be 


fen are 
corrected and preserved. 


Frederick H. Dole has been elected assist- 


ie .; CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
" Rod WNSLOW’S SOOTHING ; , 

€ usec or childre 4 r I 
poten iat pny nteething. Itsoothes the child, 
and is the be 


+ SYRUP should always 


St remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle 


1} . 
lays all pain, cures wind colic . 


ant instructor of German in Bowdoin College. 
The authorities of the college have opened the 
art building on Sundays, with the happiest 
results, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. Ex-President S. C. Bart- 
lett of Dartmouth College celebrated his 
eightieth birthday November 26. A large 
number of the professors, students, and 
townspeople assembled in Dartmouth hall 
to hear Dr. Bartlett recount the interest- 
ing experiences of his long and eventful 
life. He sketched the outline of his life 
work from boyhood to old age, and drew 
a contrast between then and now, mark- 
ing the changes which have occurred in 
town and city, state and nation, and noting 
the great events of this period and the 
great men whom he had met and heard. 

The students have decided to adopt the 
honor system of examinations by a vote of 
258 to 105. The system adopted requires 
that each student shall state on paper 
when he leaves the examination room that 
he has neither received nor given aid, that 
no proctors shall be in the room, that a 
committee of ten shall act on cases of 
cribbing, and if a student is convicted shall 
request him to immediately withdraw from 
the college. If the faculty sanction the 
adoption of this system, it will be put into 
operation. 

The 100th graduating exercises of the 
Dartmouth Medical College occurred No- 
vember 23. President Tucker presided. 
Dr. Charles A. Morse delivered the address 


to the class. Twelve young men gradu- 
ated. 
VERMONT. 
The teachers of Enosburg Falls high 


and graded schools were recently given a 
day by the committee for visiting the St. 
Albans schools. The day was most profit- 
ably and enjoyably spent, all speaking in 
the highest terms of the excellence of the 
schools under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent Bagnall. 

Brigham Academy, at Bakersfield, C. H. 
Morrill, principal, is having one of the 
most prosperous years in its history, a 
larger number of students being enrolled 
than ever before. ; 

The courses of study of the high schools 
in northern Vermont are all being raised 
to meet the added requirements of the 
state university. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. November 27 thirty mem- 
bers of the High Schoolmasters’ Club of 
Massachusetts dined at the United States 
hotel, with Andrew E. Ford of Clinton at 
the head of the table, and President T. C. 
Mendenhall of Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute and Dean Shaler of Lawrence 
Scientific school as guests. These gentle- 
men, with Secretary Hill and Principal 
Parmenter, discussed the’ subject, ‘‘ Cer- 
tain Aspects of Scientific and Technical] 
Education.” Principal F. F. Murdock 
of North Adams normal school, Principal 
KF. A. Morse of the Sherwin school, C. H. 
Henderson of Philadelphia, and Dr. E. M. 
Hartwell were the speakers at the regular 
meeting of the Boston Physical Education 
Society, recently held in the hall of the 
Sherwin schocl. The subject was “The 
Training of Children.” At the meeting 
of the Boston Grammar School Club on 
the evening of November 23, Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold of the board of supervisors gave a 
pleasing talk on “School Discipline.” 
There should be two aims, she said: to 
teach the children the difference between 
that which seeks the ends for which the 
school is formed, and that which teaches 
the distinction between right and wrong. 

Dr. C. Hanford Henderson of Phila- 
delphia is giving a course of five lectures 
on manual training in Seaver hall. The 
twelfth anniversary of the foundation of 
the house of Silver, Burdett, & Co.. and 
the second annual reunion of their repre 
sentatives and employees was. recently 
held at Young’s hotel. About fifty ladies 
and gentlemen sat down to the tables. An 
address in retrospect of the past year and 








Bright- faced, happy, rollicking, plevful 
babies, thousands of them all over the 
broad land, have in their bodies the seeds 
of serious diseases, and while they laugh 
and play are facing death. The mother, in 
the majority of cases, is unconsciously rr 
sponsible for this sad state of affairs. Where 
the mother, during the anxious period, suf 
fers from weakness and disease of the dis 
tinctly feminine organism, it is useless to 
expect a sound and healthy baby. Every 
woman may be strong in a womanly way, 
and have robust, happy children 

A wonderful medicine for women is Dr, 
Picrce’s Favorite Prescription. It is the 
discovery of an eminent and skillful spe 
cialist, Dr. R. V. Pierce, for thirty years 
chief consulting phvsician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, 
N. Y. It is a medicine that acts directly 
and only on those delicate and important 
organs that bear the burdens of maternity. 
It makes them strong, healthy and clastic 
It allays inflammation, heals ulceration 
stops debilitating drains and soothes pain. 
It rives rest and tone tothe tired nerves. It 
fits for wifehood and motherhood. It does 
away with the discomforts of the expectant 
period and makes baby’s coming easy and 
comparatively painless. Honest druggists 
will not offer an inferior substitute for the 
sake of a little extra profit. 


‘*T suffered for vears from displacement, dehili- 
tating drains, inflammation and weak back.’ 
writes Mrs. Bessie McPherson, of 38 So. Main St 
Providence, R. I. ‘I traveled with mv husbLana 
and first noticed my weaknesses coming on when 
the jolt of the cars became unbearable 
ped traveling but the trouble steadily grew worst 
] sutfered so that I became despondent and wish- 
ed for death. J took only a few bottles of Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and was perma- 
nently cured,”’ 


I stonp- 


encouragement for the coming year, by 
President -Edgar O. Silver, was cordially 
received. This was followed by brief ad- 
dresses by the representatives of the 
house, from the West and East, expressing 
the kindly feeling existing between the 
house and its employees. The whole 
affair was heartily enjoyed, and was a fit- 
ting close of a successful business year. 

The Old Schoolboys’ Association of 
Boston held its annual meeting at Young's 
hotel on the evening of November 18. 
One hundred and thirteen of the members 
were present, one of whom, Joseph Davis 
Jones, was ninety-nine years, nine months, 
and fifteen days old! After partaking of 
the dinner and hearing a few of the first 
retired, realizing that boys 
retire early. This was the eight- 


speeches, he 
should 


eenth annual reunion, and it was greatly 
enjoyed. —— At the meeting of the school 
board November 23, the following con- 
firmations were made: Frank E. Poole, 


junior master in the English high school: 
Charles L. Reed and Albert W. Thayer, 
junior masters, and Frank B. Masters, in- 
structor, in the Mechanic Arts’ high 
school; George A. Cowen, assistant in the 
West Roxbury high school. An order was 
referred to the committee on _ school- 
houses, authorizing the president of the 
school board to petition the next general 
court for an additional $800,000 to be ex- 
pended by the board for additional high 
and Latin school accommodations. A 
large and fashionable audience was pres- 
ent in Perkins hall on the evening of NOo- 
vember 18, to listen to the debate between 
Harvard and Radcliffe on the one side, and 
Boston University law and academic de- 
partment on the other. The question was. 
that American communities 
should adopt a permanent system of sup- 


‘*Resolved, 


plying work for their unemployed.” Bos- 
ton took the affirmative and Harvard the 
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negative. Miss Maud Wood for Radcliffe 
and Miss Grace E. G. Ward for Boston 
took a prominent part in the discussion, 
andacquitted themselves with honor. Har- 
vard won the debate. 

WELLESLEY. Professor George H. 
Palmer of Harvard delivered a lecture be- 
fore a large audience November 22 in the 
college chapel on ‘‘The State as a Social 
Organism.” ‘Individual life is brief, but 
in the life of society the brevity of a sin- 
gle life is extended,” he said. Novem- 
ber 22 a vast throng of people assembled 
in the Wellesley College hall chapel for 
the initial exercises commemorative of 
laving the cornerstone of the Houghton 
Memorial chapel. Dr. Alvah Hovey 
offered the prayer of dedication. Dr. Ed 
ward L. Clark, vice-president of the trus- 
tees, presided and made an_ address. 
Then the audience moved to the chapel, 
and deposited in its place the memorial 
box. In this box are placed a copy of the 
college charter, also of Mr. Durant’s 
famous sermon, a Bible, copies of the first 
and last calendars of the college, a state- 
ment of the gift of the Houghton Memo 
rial chapel from Clement S. Houghton 
and Miss Elizabeth Houghton, and copies 
of the best-known religious and secular 
newspapers of the day. 

LYNN. The people of this city are de- 
lighted in the prospect that they are soon 
to have a new and well-appointed library. 

NEWTONVILLE. A teachers’ institute 
was held in this place November 29. The 
general subject discussed was “Funda- 
mentals in Teaching.’ 

AMHERST. Dr. W.S. Tyler, for many 
years professor of Greek in Amherst Col- 
lege, died at the home of his son, Profes- 
M. Tyler, November 19, aged eighty- 
seven years. Dr. Tyler was most inti- 
mately connected with Amherst College 
for sixty-nine years. He graduated from 
the college in 1830. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Founder's Day at 
Mt. Holyoke College was observed Novem- 
ber 18. It was the sixtieth anniversary, 
recognizing its own history as the pioneer 
institution for the higher education of 
women, and in honor of Mary Lyon, its 
founder. Mrs. E. S. Mead, the president 
of the college, delivered the address of wel- 
Dr. Judson Smith of Boston, 
president of the board of deliv- 
ered the Founder’s Day address, consist- 
ing of ‘An Historical Study of the Begin- 
nings of Mt. Holyoke College.” 

WORCESTER. The second of the 
State Institutes for Drawing Supervisors 
and Teachers was held in the English 
high school building November 19. 
Supervisor H. T, Bailey presided. Super- 
visor F. L. Burnham spoke on ‘The 
Supervisor’s Relation to His Teachers’’; 
Miss E. H. Demorest, supervisor, Andover, 
on ‘The Supervisor’s Relation to the 
Pupils”: J. F. Hopkins, director, Boston, 
on “The Position of Art Instruction in 
General Education’; Supervisor J. M. 
Stone on “The Value of an Art Environ- 


sor J. 


come. 


trustees, 


ment James Hall, Springfield, on ‘Artis 
tic Methods.” ‘The High School Prob- 


lem” was discussed. 

BROOKLINE. Caleb Emery died at his 
home in this city December 1, 1897, aged 
eighty-four years seven months and thir- 
teen days. Mr. Emery was the first prin- 
cipal of Charlestown high school. At the 
end of two years he was called to the Bos 


ton latin school for boys as teacher, 
where he remained fourteen years, and 
then he was recalled to his old position 


in Charlestown, where he remained 


twenty years longer, when he retired. Mr 
Emery was fitted for college at Phillips 
Andover Academy, and graduated from 
Dartmouth with the class of 42. Among 


his pupils at the Boston Latin school was 
Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
An interesting meeting of the headmas- 


ters of Western Massachusetts was held 
at the Wilson house, North Adams, Fri- 
day evening, November 19. The head- 


masters listened to helpful addresses by 
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DRAUGHON’ S Practical Business College. 


Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas, 
“Pror, DraAvuGHON—I learned book keeping at 
home ‘ com your book, while holding a position as 
night te graph operator. ee -EFFINGWELL, 
eae keepe r for Gerber & F ic ks, 
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Professor Henry D. Wild of Williams Col- 

lege and Professor John H. Hewitt. The 

arrangements for the meeting included a 
isit to Williams College Saturday fore- 

noon and the football game in the after- 
on, 

State Agent G. T. Fietcher has used a 
portion of the month of November in 
visiting the schools of the hill towns in 
Berkshire county. 

RHODE iSLAND. 

At the last meeting of the school board 
of Newport, a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to report concerning a plan for a 
retirement fund for teachers. 

The citizens have recently voted, by a 
large majority, to issue bonds to the 
amount of $40,000 for the erection of a 
new schoolhouse in the northern part of 
the city, and the selection of a site is now 
under consideration. This will be the 
third new schoolhouse since 1893. 

An association for the purpose of deco 
rating the schoolrooms of the city was 
formed during the past summer. It is 
largely composed of summer residents, 

and a number of rooms in different build 
ings were decorated with casts, photo 
raphs, ete. The teachers are now raising 
money to carry on the work. 

An afternoon tea was given by the kin 
dergartners a few days since, which netted 
a goodly sum, and the practice school will 
shortly give a concert for the same pul 
pose. 

PROVIDENCE. The dedication exer- 
ises of Pembroke hall, the new women's 
college building at Brown University, were 
held November 22. Miss Sarah E. Doyle, 
the president of the Seciety for the Col 
egiate Education of Women, through 
whose efforts the hall was erected, gave 

historical sketch of the enterprise, and 
President Andrews responded in behalf ot 
the corporation. Miss Emily G. Smith, 
dean of Barnard College, delivered the 
address. 

CONNECTICUT. 

STAMFORD. Headmaster W. R. Jones 
of the local high school has in practice a 
cheme for giving all who desire oppor- 
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SHORTHAND en, ag hag Macs ming N.Y 
Bids for High School Furniture. 


The high school committee of the cit) 
f Holyoke, Mass., will hold a session, be 
inning at seven o’clock p. m. Thursday 
vening, December 16, 1897, to examine 
imples and consider propositions on the 
furnishing of auditorium chairs (1,200, 
more or less), and science lecture room 
hairs (134, more or less), for 


Holyoke’s New High School Building, 


aid furniture to be furnished, delivered 
nd fastened on floor, as per specifications, 

or after March 1, 1898; the exact date 
O be designated in official notice given 
hirty days in advance. Instructions for 

preparation of floor diagrams may be 
tained at-the office of the superintendent 

schools. The committee reserves the 
slit to reject any or all bids 


P. W. SEARCH, Secretary 





tunities to study subjects of an advanced 
order. Groups for the study of psy- 
chology, astronomy, and literature have 
been formed. Eventually, it is expected 
that the only expense to the students will 
be that for text-books. The movement 
has influenced quite a number to take up 
the study of these subjects. 

It has been found this year that the 
number desiring to enter the cooking de- 
partment of the public school system of 
the town is three times the number that 
can be accommodated under the present 
arrangements, and in the manual training 
twice as many. 

NEW HAVEN. Dr. Chauncey M. De 
pew presided at the Yale-Harvard debate 
at the Hyperion theatre, which was fully 
attended, December 2. , 

There are 327 students in Wesleyan 
University. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The contract has been 
signed for a new $307,000 schoolhouse, to 
be erected on 119th street, west of Second 
avenue. 

Pwo new high schools are called for in 
the city, to be opened at once, and to meet 
the demand, while waiting for the com- 
pletion of the new high school buildings 
now being erected, it is proposed to organ-— - 
ize an annex to each of the existing high 
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schools. When the new buildings are PENNSYLVANIA. On government reservations 8,112 were 
ready, both the main schools and the an- PHILADELPHIA. For the first time taught during the year. The efficiency of 


nexes can be amalgamated under one roof. in the history of the Friends’ select school, 
The additional expense of the annexes will the 
Thanksgiving Day was observed this vear. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. John D. Rocke- Since it was founded early in this century, 
feller has built for Vassar College a reci the 
tation hall costing $100,000. He has also holding a session on Thanksgiving Days, 
until now, on the ground that every day is 


be $100,000. 


recently added $10,000 to the $40,000 pre- 


the schools has been largely increased.——— 
The new congressional library has one es- 
pecially interesting department set apart 
exclusively for the use of the blind. It 
contains sixty-five volumes of finger print, 
including the Bible, dictionary, encyclo- 
paedia, a number of text-books and bound 


leading Quaker school in this city. 


school has resolutely insisted upon 


viously given Mt. Holyoke College to com- a day of thanksgiving, and no human Magazines. A group of blind children who 
plete Rockefeller hall power has the authority to appoint a spe- ¢ame in to read one stormy day were de- 

Henry R. Sanford, Ph.D., held an un cial day for this express purpose. Presi lighted to meet there Mrs. Young, the wife 
usually enthusiastic institute at Bain- dent McKinley has accepted an invitation of the librarian, who read to them from 
bridge. His profusely illustrated lecture to deliver an address at the University of %OOKS not in finger print. 


on “A Midsummer Trip to Mexico” was Pennsylvania February 22, it being not 
one of the features of the week. Many of only 


his views are colored and so realistic in the 


occasion of elaborate ceremonies con 
effect as to make the illumination add nected with the celebration of the found 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. Professor Lanman of 
Harvard has been invited to give for the 
current academic year the lectures of the 


the birthday of Washington, but also 


much to the interesting lecture ing of the university. 
Percy Turnbull memorial lectureship of 
NEW JERSEY. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. poetry at Johns Hopkins University, Bal 
PRINCETON. The university has sent WASHINGTON. W. A. Jones, com- timore. Mr. Lanman’s subject is ‘The 
out a second expedition to investigate missioner of Indian affairs, givesin hisan- Poetry of India.” 
scientific questions in South America, en nual report some interesting facts in re- 


couraged by the success of the expedition gard to Indian schools. There are nearly 
23,000 pupils on the rolls. 


which has recently returned from Pata- 


gonia. The new library building at the tion” 
university is nearly completed. Its cost There are 288 schools conducted under 
Various auspices, 234 of which are under pers, 
exclusive control of the 


is $600,000, and it is the best building of its 
kind in the nation. the 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—The Christmas number of the Century 
reflects much of the holiday spirit. The 
opening article is “Merry Christmas in the 
Tenements,” by Jacob A. Riis. The arti- 
ele has many characteristic illustrations. 
Clarence Cook contributes a sketch of the 
author of the familiar poem of childhood, 
“Twas the night before Christmas’; a 
portrait is given of the author, Dr. Clement 
©. Moore. The late General Franc is A. 
Walker is represented by a paper on “The 
Causes of Poverty.”” W. Lewis Fraser 
writes a critical sketch of “A Religious 
Painter,” Fritz von Uhde. A richly-illus- 
trated paper on “Tennyson and His 
Friends at reshwater” is written by V. C. 
Scott-O’Connor, Miss Eliza Ruhamah 
Scidmore tells of “‘The Wonderful Morn- 
ing-Glories of Japan.” Accompanying the 
article are illustrations of many striking 
varieties of the flower. ‘‘Edwin Booth in 
London” is a paper by E. H. House. 
There are six short stories in the number, 
two stories about horses by David Gray in 
the collection of ‘‘Gailops”’; a story of life 
among the Canadian guides, “Pat Mul- 
larkey’s Reformation,’ by Rev. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke; a Western tale, “The Picture 
of Agnes,” by Hayden Carruth; and a so- 
cial study, ‘“‘A Little Episode of Youth,” by 
Lillie Hamilton Irench. James Whit- 
comb Riley’s serial poem, ‘‘The Rubaiyat 
of Doc Sifers,” is concluded. Price, $4.00 
a year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 


—Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for December contains Professor William 
%Z. Ripley’s paper on “The Racial Geogra- 
phy of the british Isles.” “Are ‘lhere 
Planets Among the Stars?’ is a discussion 
by Garrett P. Serviss of some of the ques- 
tions raised by Dr. See in a recent paper 
on this supject. An article of special in- 
terest is that on “Animated Pictures,’ by 
J. Miller Barr. Professor Michel Breal 
gives an interesting essay on ‘‘Processes 
of Change in Pronunciation.” The in- 
adequacy of “The Existing Methcds of 
Taxation” is the subject of David A. Wells 
thirteenth chapter. ‘Pacific Coast Gulls,” 
by H. L. Graham, is a descriptive sketch 
of these birds along the western shores of 
the United States. Frederik A. Fernald, 
in “Our Liquor Laws as Seen by the Com- 
mittee of lifty,” gives a summary of the 
conclusions arrived at by a volunteer com- 
mittee of scciclogists. ‘An Early Ameri- 
can Evolutionist” is an historical paper by 
Charles Minor Blackford. Professor 
Daniel S. Martin gives an account of “The 
Excursions of the Recent International 
Geological Congiess at St. Petersburg.’ 
M. Guglielmo Ferrero has a noteworthy 
article on “The Fear of Death.” “The 
Symbolism of Salt’ is by Marie Goldsmith 
West. “The Teaching of Appiied Se:- 
ence” is by M. Ch. Lauth. M. Gustave Le 
Bon, under the title “‘The Life History of 
Scientific Ideas,’ shows that scientific 
theory is sulject to the general law of evo- 
lution. The sketch this month is of Sir 
Joseph Prestwich, the geologist. The 
titles in the Editor’s Table are: “The 
Uses of Education,” ‘Parental Neglect as 
a Cause of Hoodiumism,” and ‘The Scien- 
tific Advance.” Price, fifty cents a num- 
ber; $5.00 a year. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 


The New England Magazine for De- 
cember has for its frontispiece an excel- 
lent portrait of James Russell Lowell from 
a photograph by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
of 1864. The illustrated articles are 
“Brook Farm,” by George Willis Cooke. 
The portraits of the founder, George Rip- 
ley, and the distinguished men who be- 
longed to that famous group, Charles A. 
Dana, Nathaniel Hawthorne, George P 
sradford, George William Curtis, John 8S. 
Dwight, Warren Burton, John P. Cadman, 
“ather Hecker, and the views of Brook 
Farm are very attractive and valuable 
“College Libraries in the United States,” 
by Ashton R. Willard, is a very valuable 
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article. ‘‘Personal Glimpses of Our New 
England Poets,’ by Charles Ackers, is.a 
very instructive paper, as is the one on 
“Ludwig Richter, the German People’s 
Artist,” by W. Henry Winslow. ‘Organs 
and Organ-Building in New England”’ is 
full of information, and copiously illus- 
trated by Henry C. Lahee. The stories 
and poems are of a high order of merit. 
Mr. Mead’s table as editor is always excel- 
lent. Price, $3.00 a year; single number, 
25 cents. Boston: Warren F. Kellogg. 


The holiday number of the Chautau- 
quan comes out in a gala dress exquisitely 
harmonious in theme and coloring. The 
cover design represents the boy Jesus in a 
field of lilies, round which, as a border, are 
grouped fair emblems of “that first of 
Christmas days.” The true Yuletide 
spirit is further fostered by ten beautiful 
half-tone reproductions of scenes in the 
life of the Nazarene as objectified by some 
of the most inspired artist minds of this 
and former ages, the first of which is a 
frontispiece presentment of Hofmann’s 
ideal conception of ‘Christ and the Rich 
Ruler.”” The text supplementary to these 
cuts is entitled “Christ in Art’”—an educa- 
tive and suggestive paper from the pen of 
Charles Mason Fairbanks. 


-—-Lippinecott’s Magazine for December 
contains a complete novel, ‘‘Poor Chola,’ 


by Julia P. Dabney. The scene is an un- 
familiar one—Tineriffe, in the Canary 
islands. A timely article on ‘‘Gold-Min- 
ing in North America,” from California to 
the Klondike, comes from George Ethel- 
bert Walsh. Charles Dudley Rhodes, U. 
S. A., writes of ‘Uncle Sam’s Four-Footed 
Friends,” i. e., cavalry horses and pack- 
mules. ‘‘A Forgotten Grace” is described 
by Annie Steger Winston. The second of 
Theodore F. Wolfe’s papers on ‘‘Some Lit- 
erary Shrines of Manhattan” deals with 
those ‘About and Above City Hall Park.’ 

Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 


The best talent, both literary and 
artistic, seems to be represented in the 
Christmas number of Life. The cover is 
by Toaspern, the cartoon by Richards, and 
a supplement for framing purposes by C. 
DD. Gibson. Besides these attractive fea- 
tures, there are any number of beautiful 
pictures apropriate to the season, and sto- 
ries and poems by John Kendrick Bangs, 
Ge.leit Burgess, Louis Evan Shipman, ‘Tom 
Masson, and others. 


The Christmas number of the Catho- 
lic World has an unusually large num- 


ber of able and illustrated articles suitable 
for Christmas in the homes of its readers 
This magazine ranks high for its ability 
and variety. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: P. O. Box 2 
Station G. 

Every feature of the December Ladies’ 
Home Journal is attractive and useful. A 
feature that will arouse widespread inter- 
est is the first letters of a series giving 
‘The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet 
Member's Wife.” ‘They present an inside 
view of Washington’s political and sociai 
life. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Atlantic Monthly for December; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston, 

The Catholic World for December; terms, 83.00 a 
year. New York. 

St. Nicholas tor December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Harper's Round Table for December; terms, $1.00 
ayear. New York. 

The Philistine for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
East Aurora, N.Y. 

The Forum for December ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

A. pletons’ Popular Science Vonthly for December ; 
terms, $5.00a year. New York 

New England Magazine for December; terms, 
$5.00a year. Boston, 

The Century for December; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for December ; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for December; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

The New Jilustrated Magazine for December 
terms, $1.25a year. New York. 


No recent discovery has struck public 
imagination more vividly than that of the 
two ships which have been found at the 
bottom of the Lake of Nemi in Italy. 
There was a tradition current among the 
local fishermen that two great “things,” 
500 feet long, and as rich and beautiful as 
an enchanted palace, had gone to the bot- 
tom at the time of the Roman emperors, 
and that these ‘“‘things’”’ were so well pre- 
served that all efforts to bring them to the 
surface or to cut them to pieces had proved 
useless. They are really two very large 
ships of great beauty, and how they came 
there is still a matter of speculation dis- 
cussed in a captivating article which the 
eminent archaeologist, Professor Lanciani, 
has written for the next volume of the 
Youth’s Companion. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


{Continued from ) page a8. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomingtcn+ 

The town and city superintendents held 
their eighth annual meeting in Indian- 
apolis November 4, 5, and 6. The attend- 
ance was large, and meetings full of inter- 
est. Superintendent W. D. Weaver of 
Marion ably presided. Superintendent 
John W. Carr of Anderson reported for the 
committee on arithmetic. The committee 
was composed of eight members, and each 
member had made out the course for a 
grade. It showed in a remarkable way the 
wide difference of opinion on the subject. 
Superintendent Ayres of Lafayette pre- 
sented a printed report for the committee 
on history. The following recommenda- 
tions were made: (1) The oral presenta- 
tion of the history of the race in the lower 
grades, as worked out in Kemp’s outline; 
(2) The encouragement of the early read- 
ing of history; (3) the observance with 
appropriate programmes of historical 
days; (4) the correlation of the work on 
history with the work on other subjects. 
The report contained a full outline of the 
course for eight years. The report was 
very fully discussed. Reports were also 
heard from the committees on reading and 
geography. One very interesting session 
was devoted to the hearing of experiences 
with the compulsory education law. The 
law is generally well received, and is cer- 
tainly increasing very greatly the school] 
attendance. Superintendent W. P. Hart of 
Covington gave some very helpful sugges- 
tions on aline of child study that he is 
carrying on with his teachers. Superin- 
tendent W. A. Willis of Attica met with the 
hearty approbation of the superintendents 
in his discussion of ‘‘Too Close Super- 
vision.”” The discussion of ‘Department 
Work” was opened by Superintendent 
Jones of Tipton. Superintendent L. H. 
Jones of Cleveland, O., presented a most 
excellent paper on “The Principles That 
Underlie the Formation of a Course of 
Study, and Which Constitute the Canons 
of Criticism.” The officers elected for 
next year. are: President, B. F. Moore, 
Frankfort; vice-president, F. A. Mott, 
Richmond; secretary, Miss Lena M. Fos- 
ter, North Vernon; treasurer, H. G. 
Woody, Kokomo; chairman of executive 
committee, W. D. Kerlin, Martinsville. 

Vincennes University, A. H. Yoder, 
president, has added to its equipment re- 
cently a large ladies’ hall and fine armory 
and gymnasium. The institution is thriv- 
ing under the present administration. 

SOUTHERN STATES, 
FLORIDA, 

WINTER PARK. Rollins College 
opened October 6 with a large increase of 
students over previous years. The teach- 
ing force, always excellent, has received 
valuable accessions from Vassar, Smith, 
and Oberlin, and under the skillful admin- 
istration of President George M. Ward, its 
future success is assured. 


ALABAMA. 

TUSKEGEE. The opening of the new 
Agricultural building is deferred to No- 
vember 30. Secretary Wilson of the agri- 
cultural department at Washington will 
open the building, and Governor J. F. 
Johnson, ex-Governor Northen, and Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry will be among the speakers. 


GEORGIA. 

THOMASVILLE. Professor Booker T. 
Washington of Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute was recently invited by 
the white citizens of this section to deliver 
an address at the state fair. So powerful 
and popular was his address, that he was 
given an ovation. The mayor formally 
offered him the freedom of the city, and 
called upon him, together with the city 
council, the white clergy, and the leading 
business and professional men of Thomas- 
ville, to pay their respects. The white 
women, as well as the men, were largely) 
in evidence in honoring him. * 

Atlanta has abolished corporal punish- 
ment in her high schools, and made it the 
last resort to secure discipline in all her 
grammar schools. 


A TOUR TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The dull season immediately following 
Christmas affords an excellent opportunity 
for a short vacation. For this reason the 
Royal Blue Line has arranged a person- 
ally-ccnducted nine-day tour to leave Bos- 
ton Tuesday, December 28, visiting Wash- 

ington, D. C., Mount Vernon, Philadelphia, 
and New York. Twenty-seven dollars 
covers every expense. Other tours in 
January, February, March, April, and May. 
Send for itinerary to A. J. Simmons, N. EB. 
A., 21 Washington street, Boston. 


THE KNIFE MANIA. 


Doctors are too ready for surgical opera- 
tiolls; too fond of using the knife. Even 
the average kind-hearted, well-meaning 
doctor is by habit and custom so prone to 
needless ‘‘examinations’’ and cuttings, that 
he is sometimes almost as much a menace 
to his patients as if he were a lunatic at 
large. 

Nine times in ten when a doctor says 
‘*There must be an operation,’’ he is mis- 
taken. There are some cases where surgi- 
cal aid is needed; but they are few and far 
between. Usually Nature knows her busi- 
ness better than the doctors. 

Thousands of women are entirely spared 
the repugnant, mortifying methods which 
doctors insist upon by the simple use of 











Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, which 
gives to the feminine structure the natural 
organic health and elastic power to rectify 
its own derangements. 

It heals the diseased conditions which 
are the cz ause of structural weakness; stops 
unnatural drains; imparts strength 'to the 
supporting ligaments; and healthful en- 
ergy to the verve-centers. It does what 
surgical operations cannot do; it restores 
thorough constitutional vigor and capacity 

The experience of Mrs. Anna Tule, of Webster, 
Day Co., South Dakota, is one of the innumer- 
able instances where this marvelous remedy has 
shown itself far more efficacious than surgical 
skill. In a letter to Dr. Pierce this lady writes 


‘Ww rds cs iimot express my gratitude to you for 
the great benefit received from Dr. Pierce's med 
icines, ‘Favorite Prescription’ and ‘Golden 


Medical Discovery.’ Much of the time in the 
past four years , have been languishing upon a 
bed of sickness, and racked with pain. Four 
skillful physicians finaily decided that I must go 
to a hospital where a more intricate surgical 
operation than any I had undergone would be 
performed 

‘In my wretchedness, bordering on despair, 

a friend came to see me, and insisted upon my 

giving Dr. Pierce’s remedies a trial, citing two 
wonderful cures which these medicines had 
effected right here in our ne ighborhood. I com- 
menced imme diately taking his ‘Favorite Pre 
scription’ and ‘Golden Medical Discovery ’ al- 
ternatcly, and in three days I had gained so 
much that I most emphatically refused to be 
taken tothe hospital. I have steadily gained in 
health and strength every day since, so that my 
imporvement is not only a surprise to myself 
and husband, but neighbors regard my cure as 
nothing less than a miracle. Any person de 
siring information concerning my ailments 
which Dr. Pierce’s medicines have cured can 
have it by writing to me and inclosing a self- 
addressed stamped envelope, 


wn, Coura Sule 


Mrs. Sadie McWilliams, Box 160, Cambridge, 
Guernsey Co., Ohio, writes: “I would advise 
any women suffering from any of the many ills 
that afflict womankind totry Dr. Pierce’s medi 
cine, as I firmly believed it saved my life. May 
God's ble ssing rest on the man who made these 
remedies for suffering — -,* 


0 ’ 
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This remarkable medicine completely re- 
habilitates the nervous system of women; 
it reinforces and supports them in every 
critical period of their lives. It prepares 
them for motherhood; frees the ordeal from 
all its customary terrors and dangers, and 
entirely banishes a large porportion of its 
pain 

It is the preparation of an educated phy 
sician who has been for thirty years chief 
consulting physician of the greatest sani 
tary institution in the world, the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., where, assisted by his staff of associ 
ate specialists, he has had a wider experi 
ence in the treatment of women’s diseases 
than any other living physician. 

Any woman who will write to Doctor 
Pierce concerning her ailments will receive 
free of charge the advice not of a mere 
nurse or authorized unskilled person, 
but of an eminent specialist; whereby, un 
der simple, rational, inexpensive home- 
treatment the most obstinate troubles of 
this nature may in nearly every instance be 
cured without resort to the methods so dis- 
tressing to sensitive-minded women. 

Every woman ought to possess the inval- 
uable information reg: irding her physicial 
self which is contained in Dr. Pierce’s great 

thousand-page ?llustrated book ‘‘ The Peo 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,’’ 
which will be sent free paper- bound for 
twenty-one one-cent stamps to pay the cos/ 
of mailing only; or cloth-bound for thirty 
one stamps. World’s Dispensary Medicai 
Association, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Some New Books. 





q 


History of Frederick the Great. 2 vols 
‘Quo Vadis.” Tr. by J. Curtin. 2 vols 
Historic New York..................... Goodwin & 
Nullification and Secession in the United States... 


Evangeline.....+++- eeeee eeeceerens 
Lite and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
rhe Life of Gladstone......... ; 

rhe Elements of Natural Philosophy 

Dorothy Dracutt’s To-morrow a 
Manual of Civil Government....... 

The Evolution of Doda’s Sister.. 

Social Progress........ errr - ; 
[he Christ of Yesterday, To-day, and Forever 
Spyri’s Moni der Geissbub............. a 
German Selections for Sight Translation.. 
Little Homespun ....... ... Pam $ 

sir Toody Lion....... 

fhe School for Saints 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES, 


Anyone having facilities for providing 
school furniture should read the adver- 
tisement of P. W. Search, secretary of 
school board of Holyoke, Mass., asking for 


bids for high school furniture. 


Some seventy years ago Mr. Gladstone 
was the schoolfellow of Arthur Henry Hal 
jam, eldest son of the historian, who by his 

enius and his purity of character pro- 

undly impressed all who met him. ‘He 
stood supreme among all his fellows.” says 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘and the long life through 
which I have since wound my way, and 
which has brought me into contact with 
so many men of rich endowments, leaves 
him where he then stood.”” On his prema- 
ture death Tennyson made him the subject 
of the great poem, “In Memoriam,” and it 
is this friend of his youth that Mr. Glad- 
stone has described in the fifth of the se- 
ries of articles he has written expressly 
for the Youth’s Companion. Seldom has 
Mr. Gladstone’s own power of fascination 
exercised itself as in this exquisitely sym- 
pathetic portrayal of an ideal young man, 
which, whether it be measured by its 
luminous style or by its spiritual force, 
has an imperishable charm. The article 
is announced for publication in the New 
Year’s number of the Companion. 


It gives us pleasure to inform you that 
we have opened a Western office of our 
Educational Department at 334 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, which will be under the 
management of Henry M. Echlin. In es- 
tablishing this new office, it is our inten- 
tion to provide in a better way than ever 
before for the accommodation of our 
patrons in the West. The necessity of 
having such new facilities has also been 
caused by a rapid increase in the number 
of our school and college text-books, as 
well as by plans for publishing many im- 
portant new books in this field. 

We respectfully invite the attention of 
all those who have had dealings with us 
in the past, and we hope by this new de- 
parture to establish an acquaintance with 
the entire educational public in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Correspondence in regard to text-books 
in all departments is solicited, and special 
attention will be paid to requests for cata- 
logues and announcements, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal...... ... Denver, Col. 
EGUCAtiON ..... 200 cceeccovsccesees. BOStON, Mass 
Educational Journal . .. Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.. ....... Newark, Del 


.. New York, N y 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Danville, Il}. 

. Dubuque, lowa 

.... Boston, Mass 
.. Binghamton, N.Y 
.... Springfield, Mass 

.. Lansing, Mich. 

.Des Moines, la 


Educational Review...... 
Florida School Exponent 
Indiana Schoo! Journal. 
Interstate Review. ...... - 
lowa Normal Monthily....... 
Journal of Eduecation.. 
Journal of Pedagogy..... 
Kindergarten News.......--. 
Michigan Moderator..... 
Midland Schools......... ; 
Missouri School .Jlournal.... .. Jefferson City, Mo 
Northwestern Journal of Education.. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly.......Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... z 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,........ . Boston, Mass. 


Primary Education.............. soston, Mass. — 
Primary School....... ..New York, N.Y. 
Il] 


. Bloomington, 
. Syracuse, N. 
.. Minneapolis, Minn 
..Chieago, 

New York, N.Y 
... Lexington, Ky. 
..New York, N. Y. 


Public School Journal.... 
School Bulletin..... ‘ 
School Education.. 

School Review...... jewanwed 
ee a rr 
Southern Schools... 


Teachers’ Institute. ..........-+ f 
Teachers’ World.......... weeeee ew York, N. ¥ 
Texas School Journal............+4 Austin, Texas 

Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas 


Wisconsin Journa) of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Ww Teacher......,...+++++++Milwaukee, Wis 





Teachers’ 


Agencies. 








Author. Publisher. Price: 
Carlyle. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. $2.50 
Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown, & Co , Boston. “6.00 
others [Ed.] G. P. Putnam’s Sons N. Y. 2.50 
Powell, 66 “ “ 2.00 


he Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 2.50 
ields [Ex " ‘ 

‘ Lk A a ? 00 
McCarthy. Macmillan Company, N. Y. — 


Houston, Kidredge & Bro., Philadelphia. 1.00 
lrownsend. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 
(oon, rhe Sun Pub. Co., Alfred, N.Y. .75 


Eastman, 
(rafts. 


Rand, MeNally, & Co, Chicago. — 
The Reform Bureau, Washington 25 


Byington. Roberts Bros,. Boston. — 
Guerber(Ed.] D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. 265 
Mundau, “ ‘ ‘ “ 15 
Ogden, F. A. Stokes Co., N. \¥ 1.25 
Crockett “ ” ig s 1.50 
Hobbes “6 oo + 1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Practical Training.—‘‘No, Herbert,” 
she said to her husband as he arose from 
the table, “I don’t advise you to go to 
Alaska. I doubt very much whether for- 
tunes are so easily secured there as we 
have been led to believe. At the same 
time, I am convinced that the experience 
would be valuable to most men.” “In 
what way?” “It would teach them not to 
find fault with their breakfasts.’’—-Wash- 
ington Star. 

A Reat Cararru Cure. 

The 10-cent trial size of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, which can be had of the druggist, is 
sufficient to demonstrate its great merit. 
send 19 cents, we will mail it. Full size, 
ov cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

Catarrh caused difficulty in speaking, 
and, to a great extent, loss of hearing. By 
the use of Ely’s Cream Balm dropping of 
mucus has ceased, voice and hearing have 
greatly improved.—J. W. Davidson, Attor- 
ney at Law, Monmouth, III. 

The Editor—‘Who was that man mak- 
ing such a racket in here a little while 
ago?’’ 

The Clerk—-‘Oh, that was the fellow 
who lectured here last night. The fore- 
man got the notice of the date of his lec- 
ture under the heading ‘Gas Fixtures.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 

Mamma—‘Willie, where are those ap- 
ples that were in the storeroom?” 

Willie—‘‘They are with the gingerbread 
that was in the cupboard.’’—Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 

All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page 


THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a bar of 
the Larkin soaps is ever sold in a retail 
store, and yet the Larkin factories are of 
the very largest, being nearly five acres in 
area, and can produce 30,000,000 pounds 
of soap annually. The output goes direct 
to many hundred thousands of families, 
who save half the retail cost of soaps by 
the Larkin-factory-to-family plan. By 
dispensing with the convenient but ex- 





pensive and unnecessary services of the 
middlemen, you get double usual value for 
| your money in either a $10 premium, free, 
|} or, if you prefer it, an extra $10 worth of 
that is, you can have soaps of your 
wn choice of $20 value at usual retail 
| prices for $10. The Larkin soaps are al- 
| ways shipped on thirty days’ free trial 
| without any money in advance, so that if 
you are in any way disappointed with the 
| purchase, you hold goods subject to their 
| order, with no charge for the soaps used 
| in trial. Could any offer be more fair? 
| Their advertisement is worth studying. 


soaps, 


ee SOSA SOP 


@ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


° Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. : 
@ — Lpposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. s 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 





bases #1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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ON many occasions it happens that we can give a teacher a place at once,as we have often noted in this corner. 


On Nov. 17, for instance, Miss M. Mertice Knapp ca 
; , Miss M. F am 
fully for three years at Little Falls, but had resigned ine 
to get this, she had at first thought she would not teach; 
she came here to register, in hope of tinding something for 


e in, a Geneseo normal graduate who had taught success 


xpectation of an appointment in another school. Fai ing 


but finding her heart wandering back to the schoolroom 
the winter or springterm. ‘lhere happened to lie at that 


usthiew apg a letter from Supt. Fox Holden, of Olean (who had already secured four teachers through 
. S year ), asking foranother. We had gone over NOV fits for the place, none of them quite satisfying us, 


our list carefully and selected four approximate 


* but had not yet written the letters of recommenda 


tion. Miss Knapp was just the fit; she had done the grade of work required, preferred it to any other, and had 


the personal characteristics that Olean insistsupon. We 


her she would undoubtedly be elected; and as soon as ¢ 


was rapid movemdnt, and ‘of course exceptional: but it 


told herof the place; she said she wanted it; we told 
orrespondence could pass she began work there. This 
is by no means unprecedented. There is no dvy of the 


year in which we are not puzzling over applications made to us for teachers that are difficult to find, and if the 1 7 


right teacher happens in, we are quick to recognize her, as on Nov 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY....... 








TEACHERS’ 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Ausitorium Building, 





Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 83,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 


N. Y. 











For Western Positions 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 








MERICAN : : 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Stinuisceste alleges, 


and FOR El CN _ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address. 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuiton, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave.,. Chicago, 


730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry 








Telephone 2277. soil 


70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
25 King St., Weat, 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Toronto, 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 








THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS'AGENCIES "34" oat 


Established 1893, 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ** The Beacon Teac hers’ 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N E, °° SROMFIELD sr. 


Telephone, Boston 2981. | 
Send for Manual. 


Has tilled 2752 positions. | 


Agency,’’—no change in management), 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


BOSTON. 
. B. SPAULDING, Proprietor, 








Suppites Schools of all grades with t 
competent Teachers. 


HARLAN Y, FRENCH, Manager. 





SSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsesSSSESSESSSSSSssssss 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


$ Winship 
$ Teachers’ 
§ Agency. 


Western Office, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


. . 2 Ss. Oy 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions, 


24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 





3 Somerset Street, Boston. 4 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 
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CHERMERHORN'’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 18565. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


x ‘ ‘ . “~ gy a 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 18380. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY, 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 
FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 

Teachers Wanted Constantly. “07 /or Stamp 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 








The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Must have more good teachers. One hals of our 
calls, last month, found us without 
suitable candidates 


Taarhers Wante 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu 
‘ational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BURKAI 


(Plat vear) &T Parra. Mao 








JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


£ ducational Institutions, 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


y ’ y { wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEAC H ERS bette r positions should write for an 
nouncementot Central University Correspondence School 
giving courses fur Home Study leading tudegrees of L.8., 
M.S.,7?b.B., Ph.D, ete.; also of great value to Physicians, 
Clergymen, and all literary workers, 

Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, 


‘ . . 
Correspondence Instruction, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGDO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannotatiend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
lHKE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division Lb), The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills, (w) 


By. NORMAL SCHOOLS, = 
‘QQ HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO, Special 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Lublic Schools, 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert enpage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods, For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 





ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H, BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NURMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w : Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BriporwaTeR, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G, BOYDEN, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w P. BECKWITH. 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestTrietp, Mass. 
‘ For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FirciibuRrG, Mass. 
bs) For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





___ FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. —__ 


Goon LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Winesuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Address 
3 Somerset Street, Bostos, 
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MONTGOMERY’S FRYE’S | 
me | ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS aan | 
| | , ET SPM nT 6 on 3p A Ta | 
a ao $$$ —________— ; ‘ : : 
| 30 3% 3S 32 3 38 3S 3S 8S OS SS | 
Wentworth’s §4OOOOOOOOOO Tarbell’s | 
New Arithmetics. a Lessons in Language. | 
SPEER’S 
ARITHMETICS. 
Cyr’s | THE NATIONAL Ginn & Company’s 
Children’s Readers. | DRAWING COURSE. Vertical Writing Books. 
: —% —————__________—_—_ g___— _ eee Te CA 
| | | THE EDUCATIONAL | 
| BLAISDELL’S Descriptive Circulars of all our books sent postpaid to any address. 
| PHYSIOLOGIES. | Correspondence cordially invited. MUSIC COURSE. | 
| ee s 
We also publish a complete Series of Text-Books for Higher Schools and Colleges. 
GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS. 
S/LVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, Latin Prose Composition. Premera. 
i es Aes caine hs wl tintin natin ieiemadianieneinds By ELISHA JONES, A.M. 
7 “se Masa iach dick REVISED Write for Catalogue, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 K. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


A COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
sy LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A ‘‘ parallel course”’ is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work | 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- | 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. } 

R. H,. Tuurston, A.M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, andthe whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 


Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


HOW TO SEE THE POINT 











A book of 40 pages, which teaches punctuating rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied English, 
Latin, and Greek grammar are very careless and slov 


IT AQH . 
AND I LACE IT ° enly punctuators. This book is indispensable to all 
writers. Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time, 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. *"} they are soon forgotten. By mail, 20 cents. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St,, N. Y. 





Svstematic Collections 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «coc. 


Washington School Collections 
“Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN RE. HOWELL, 
G12 17th St., N. W., Washington D, ©. 


merson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and Systematic course of study, i i 
, Has igh ¢ , including a complete system of Physical Traini 
5 tee Coneare, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy Of Expression, “sclontifie and 
practiva Rites te every department. Chartered by the State. : ae 
Sg all Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


By JoserH H. DRAKE, Univ. of Mich. 


The publishers desire to call theattention of teach- 
ers to the Revised Edition of this excellent and well 
known text-book. The revision has not been made 
to change either the plan orin the main the material. 
It consists: 

l. In the marking of all vowels which are long by 
nature, 

2. In making the grammar references correspond to 
the latest editions of the standard grammars, and in giv- 
ing references to the newer grammars. 

3. In furnishing additional material for oral work, and 
exercises for paragraph-writing based on both Cesar 
and Cicero. 

4. In giving a complete index to all the material of the 
notes,grammar references,and other contents ofthe book. 

Correspondence solicited. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CoO., 
378--388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION BY MAIL 
( ; 1! ME Thorough instruction 








in book-keeping and 
business, shorthand,sci - 
ence, journalism, lan- 
guages, architecture, 
surveying,drawing;civ- 
il, mechanical, steam, 
electrical, hydraulic, 
municipal, sanitary, 
railroad and structural 
engineering. Expert in- 
#tructors, Fifth year. 
: Fees moderate. 

Illustrated catalog free. 
State subject in which 
interested, 
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NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, (Ine.) 


61 Second National Bank Bullding, Washington, D. C, 











Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Hi Oo nh TT a A ra 'B) Venmanship, 

| - Bookkeeping 

| and Spanish TAUGHT BY MAIL and 

Personally. Good positions seenred all pupila 

| whencompetent. Allthese branches J AUGHT BY 

MAIL. ‘irst_lesson_in_ Shorthand FREE. 
Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
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HEN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “Journal of Education.” 
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UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING? ssst2 += 


pero $ 15-47 East J0th Si, 
COMPANY) e New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
= »++ Boston, Mass. 






































(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


In 20 Lessons. 


Cortina Method 


Spanish, 
French . Cloth: 
English, — Each, $1.50. 


French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
sessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for ‘‘ CorTINA LIBRARY.” 

CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 

t., New York. eow 


, , 

Oratory in the Public Schools. 
By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.O. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

This treatise commends itself to our educators. 
Read it. Oratory should be added tothe curricu- 

lum of public schools. 

Mk. BURRELL is prepared to give instruction 
Send for Circular. 

Address J. E. FARWELL & CO., Publishers, 

45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOCOOOOOCCO0O 
OTranslationgs 


O Literal — Interlinear —105 Volumes O 


a 4 
Dictionaries © 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, O 
Latin, Greek OC 
O Tutorial Series O 
200 vols. specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. in all college studies 


O binds & Woble 


O Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 
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INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





